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194 
A SONG OF RIVERS. 


Lights upon the yellow Tiber are too 
beautiful to tell, 

But the ancient poets praised them, 
and dead Emperors loved them 
well. 

Dim Cathedral lights at evening flash 
from all the hills of Rome. 

He's a stately river, Tiber. There’s a 
better stream at home. 


Fierce by vineyards and by castles, in 
a fury flows the Rhine, 

And he sets the blood a-pulsing like a 
draught of gallant wine. 

Loud his road through quiet cities, in 
a rage he seeks the sea, 

And the peasants mourn his plunder. 
There’s a finer stream for me. 


Still the Douro makes a music that it 
made for Moors in Spain, 

Of the wind in highland valleys, and 
the wrath of winter rain: 

Music fit for knights in armor, when 
the valiant trumpets call. 

But I yearn to hear-the murmur of an 
English waterfall. 


There’s a torrent in Albania, where the 
faint red garnets glow 

Through the feud of waters, like the 
ghosts of blood shed long ago. 

Women wail by those sad waters for 
the sorrows that are there, 

And the oak-trees mourn forever over 
drooping maidenhair. 


O the moonlit Seine is silver, and I 
know not what she sings, 

But her song is surely haunted by. the 
sweep of white swans’ wings. 
Like a sword she cleaves the night, 
and carries memories to the sea, 
Frosted gowns, and nobles courting, 
and a great King’s revelry. 


There are streams that are not waters. 
The Italian fishers know 

How the dolphins thread with silver 
tracks the wistful afterglow, 

Glades that cut a tangled forest, tides 
that sever seas asleep, 

O it’s loved they are by cavaliers and 
the sailors of the deep. 





A Song of Rivers, Etc. 


There’s a pathway to the sunset shines 
across a sea I love, 

There’s the Milky Way of Heaven that 
the angels ford above, 

There’s a pageant on the wheatfield 
when, the shadows flung aside, 
Morning lights a lane of poppies in a 

narrow scarlet tide. 


By old sluices, weirs and channels, and / 
deserted torrent ways, i 

processions and their incense, like 

a scented summer haze, | 

the lovely lakes of lilies, where 

the fairy woodlands are, 

y the light that rends the heavens at 

the falling of a star, 


By 


By 


y the Bosphorus and Jordan, by all 
Pagan streams and Frank, 

the dog-rose and the myrtle, and 
the wild Howers on their bank, 

y the Spring song of the rivers when 

their life is treasured snow, 

y the waterfalls of all the world, my 
stream’s the best I know. 


You shall one day see my river where 
the pines and willows meet, 
Find a shallow filled with sunlight, let rs 
it sparkle round your feet. 
When I watch your face reflected in 
the stillness of a pool, 
I shall call my river still more dear, O 
you most beautiful. 
Ben Kendim. 
The Spectator. 


IN ROMNEY MARSH AT SUNRISE. 


(FRAGMENT.) 


O were the deep fields of the heaven 
Beneath our feet like these— 

Could we surmount the shade of Death 
And his all-shaking seas— 

Were mortal feet for ever meant 
From life to life to run 

Through a million-dawnad firmament 
Breaking from sun to sun— 

How well with thee were I content 
For soul’s companion! 

Only with thee and beauty blent 
Always to journey on! 

Herbert Trench. 

The Saturday Review. 
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ARE WE LOSING THE 


Looking back to the dawn of the 
human race one can only view with in- 
credulous wonder the work that has 
been wrought and the fabric that has 
been fashioned by the restless animal 
man, with his two ever-busy hands, in 
the course of, say, some fifty centuries. 
In the soil upon which London stands 
are still to be found flint arrow heads 
and spear points which represent the 
most finished handiwork of the first 
Londoner—a naked man in a riverside 
jungle. Above the beds in which these 
weapons lie now rises an undreamed-of 
city, the folk of which may be watch- 
ing the movements of an airship, while 
below the buried javelin heads there 
burrows an electric railway. 

The advance of handicraftsmanship 
since the days of the flint arrow is al- 
most too amazing to formulate, espe 
cially if it be assumed that man has 
advanced in like proportion. If this 
inference includes the estimate of man 
as an animal, it is well to remember 
that it is not sound reasoning to judge 
comprehensively of the worker from 
his works. It is probable, for exam- 
ple, that the man of to-day is inferior, 
in certain points, to the savage who 
made the flint implements. _ It is safe 
to assume that neolithic man was 
keener of sight and hearing and fleeter 
of foot than is the present inhabitant 
of these islands. He surely, too, pos- 
sessed greater powers of endurance. If 
a Marathon race could be arranged be- 
tween the modern Londoner and his 
earliest ancestors I venture to think 
that the winner would be a cave man, 
one who had had no choice but to hunt 
the reindeer on foot. This is not the 
only discrepancy, for I believe that the 
modern flint knapper finds it difficult, 
if not impossible, successfully to re- 
produce the finest flint implements of 
the age of stone. 


USE OF OUR HANDS? 


At the present time not a year passes 
that does not add some wonder to the 
list of things manufactured. It must 
not be inferred from this that man, as 
a master of handicraft, is becoming 
every year more adept. Handicrafts- 
manship has a limit, just as there is a 
limit to the power of vision and of 
hearing. Has that limit even now 
been reached, or is it, by any possibil- 
ity, declining? In response to the ques- 
tion—‘Are we losing the use of our 
hands?” I would venture an answer in 
the affirmative and say “that we are.” 
I do not wish to draw any pessimistic 
deductions from this conclusion but 
merely to discuss the fact. 

Two of the commonest handicrafts 
are those of writing and sewing, but 
they are being now rapidly supplanted 
by the typewriter, on the one hand, 
and the sewing-machine, on the other. 
The finer use of the fingers is thus be- 
coming lost, so far as these simple 
crafts are concerned. There was occa- 
sion when penmanship was almost a 
fine art, and the writing-master a 
power in the land. In these present 
days of hurry there is no time for 
elegant handwriting. The script of 
the ordinary letter-writer is often as 
hard to interpret as the message on the 
Rosetta stone, and as there is, coin- 
cidentally, no leisure available for the 
deciphering of illegible writing the 
typing machine becomes opportune. 
The machine not only represents a loss 
of manual skill, but a loss of that indi- 
viduality which attaches to handwrit- 
ing whether it be good or bad. 

Passing from these illustrations, 
which are obvious and trivial, I may 
turn to larger things, and commence 
with the handiwork of the surgeon. 
Surgery during recent years has made 
amazing advances—advances which 
are without a parallel in the history of 
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the art and which have been of incal- 
culable advantage to the sick and in- 
jured. Should it be asked if this prog- 
ress has been associated with, or de- 
pendent upon, a corresponding develop- 
ment of the handicraft of surgery, the 
answer is, it has not. Further, I would 
be bold enough to add that surgery, as 
a pure handicraft, reached a point of 
perfection prior to these great changes, 
to which point it does not now attain. 
Let me take, as an instance, the per- 
formance of an amputation. It must 
be realized that before the days of an- 
sesthetics the surgeon was operating 
upon a conscious being. Rapidity 
of movement was all-essential; suc- 
cess was~ gauged by the _ stop- 
watch; every unnecessary second 
meant unnecessary torture. The 
surgeon had to be marvellously 
deft of hand, cool, yet alert as a 
fencer, quick, yet as sure as a matador. 
The combination of qualities that made 
up a good operating surgeon was rare, 
and so, in those days, the perfect oper- 
ator was equally rare. I can imagine 
few phases of handicraftsmanship more 
difficult or more subtle than that dis- 
played by the facile operator in the 
pre-anzesthetic days. Now, with the 
use of angesthetics, the surgeon can 
proceed with easy deliberation; every 
step can be measured and judged; 
there is no call to be brilliant; there is 
no element of hurry, for in place of the 
flashing of a blade is an action as 
studied as a movement on the chess 
board. 

The result of it all is this. Surgery, 
as a pure handicraft, has undoubtedly 
lost ground, yet the gain in other ways 
has been great. No longer, in the 
making of a surgeon, are uncommon 
qualities required; the craft, ceasing 
to be limited to the few, is open to the 
many, and, above all, the display of 
dexterity by the old-time surgeon has 
been happily replaced by the surer and 
more perfect recovery of the patient. 


Are We Losing the Use of Our Hands? 








Some of the simple crafts exhibit in 
striking fashion the decay of cultiva- 
tion in the use of the hands. Take 
the very ancient occupation of spinning 
and weaving. In India it is still pos- 
sible to see the whole process of mak- 
ing cloth from cotton carried out by 
hand. The process involves a fine 
training for the fingers—a training 
that has made nimble and sensitive the 
hands of thousands of men and women 
in this country. But the handicraft 
has vanished, the machine has replaced 
it, and the skill educed by centuries of 
practice has been lost for ever. In 
spinning the early appliances were 
merely the distaff, the spindle and the 
whorl. The drawing out of the thread 
needed great nicety of touch, well 
worthy of fostering. The spindle and 
whorl are now but curiosities suited for 
a museum, although in India the deli- 
eate yarn used for Dacca muslin is 
still made on the spindle. In due 
course came the spinning wheel, and 
after it the Saxon wheel, with its 
treadle and the flyer around the bob- 
bin. There was a time when through 
every cottage door could be caught a 
glimpse of a spinning wheel—the spin- 
ning wheel that will ever recall the 
rose-covered porch and the old-world 
garden. Thousands of women learnt 
daintiness of touch by this simple work. 
But the craft is lost, the good it did 
forgotten, and the nimble hands are 
turned to ruder uses. There must be 
few now who, if they heard it, would 
recognize the music of “the hum of the 
wheel.” It has been drowned by the 
noise of the spinning jenny and the 
factory whistle. 

Not so many years ago it was pos- 
sible to see in almost every fishing vil- 
lage half a dozen gossips strolling 
about knitting stockings and jerseys 
for their men folk. The work was not, 
perhaps, elaborate, but it was a good 
training for the hands. The knitters 
are now hard to be found. Hand- 
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knitting does not pay except as an 
amusement. A bewildering machine 
has left the fish-wife idle. In a few 
villages beyond the sound of the fac- 
tory bell the knitting frame of William 
Lee may still be found, but clearly 
enough its days are numbered. 

The ancient art of embroidery—as 
ancient as Babylon and Tyre—was a 
craft of wide possibilities. It engaged 
as well the princess as the peasant, and 
reached, at the time of the Middle 
Ages, the dignity of a great art. That 
handicraft is practically lost, so that it 
may be questioned if ladies, in the next 
generation, will know, even by name, 
the tambour or the satin stitch, or 
could tell the stem stitch from the 
cushion. It is true that the finer work 
is still done by hand, but the major 
part is turned out of a machine with 
brutal unconcern. I believe that with 
the modern form of the Heilmann em- 
broidery machine one inartistic person 
can guide from 80 to 140 needles, 
working simultaneously, and producing 
as many replicas of the same design. 
There are advantages resulting from 
this which are easy to appreciate, but 
at the same time a thousand hands 
have lost their cunning and handi- 
craftsmanship has passed to a lower 
grade. 

Lace-making occupies a somewhat 
similar position. It is probably the 
most elaborate work which has ever 
engaged the facile fingers of women. It 
has afforded a recreation to the rich 
and a means of livelihood for the poor. 
The Venetian rose-point lace of the 
eighteenth century represents, I sup- 
pose, the pinnacle of its development. 
Lace-making has engaged whole colo- 
nies of women, and has enabled them 
to bring the culture of the hand to a 
marvellous degree of perfection. This 
has assuredly been an object worthy of 
attainment. But the days of the craft 
are nearly over, and the manual skill so 
laboriously attained is—in spite of all 
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attempts to revive it—in process of 
being lost. Hand-made lace is still 
produced, but the output is small. The 
machine has replaced the practised fin- 
gers, and the work, once pleasantly 
and graciously carried out by the cot- 
tage porch, is now rattled through in 
the unlovely factory. It is a poor con- 
solation to own that the lace loom is a 
marvel of mechanical ingenuity, that it 
is possibly the most intricate piece of 
machinery in existence, a fact which 
must be held as conveying no small 
compliment to the handiwork it has re- 
placed. 

Another venerable figure among 
craftsmen is the shoemaker with his 
last. His art is the outcome of cen- 
turies of experience. He bought his 
own leather and fashioned a boot com- 
plete with his own hands and rather 
primitive implements. Hand-made 
boots are still produced in large num- 
bers, but I understand that the article 
is no longer the product of one worker, 
but of many. The machine-made boot 
supplies the multitude. The old crafts- 
man may mourn the loss of his finished 
skill, but he must be proud to think 
that even in the making of the uppers 
of a boot it needs some sixteen ma- 
chines to do what was done by his 
two hands. A great press now cuts 
out the sole piece; heavy rollers take 
the place of the lapstone. Eyelet holes 
are fashioned at the rate of 100 a min- 
ute. Buttonholes are made and fin- 
ished by one machine, while the but- 
tons are fastened on by another. A 
final engine actually links together 
with a stitch the two boots of a fin- 
ished pair. Here, then, as in the 
daintier art of glove-making, is there 
an irreparable loss in the use of the 
hands. 

Probably the oldest domestic instru- 
ment is the needle. There were needle 
makers in the reindeer cave and in the 
lake dwelling. They fashioned these 
implements out of bone, and later out 
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of bronze. In the course of time 
needle-making became a very fine 
handicraft, needing the deftest use of 
the fingers. Steel needles were made 
at Nuremberg about the end of the 
fourteenth century, while in 1650 the 
manufacture became prominent in Eng- 
land. The needle-maker was a mas- 
ter of craft. The common needle is 
now made by a series of machines, 
which turn the implements out in 
pairs, two being united, head to head. 
The process involves manual skill, and 
in the production of special needles 
something of the cunning of the past; 
but the fact remains that a great 
means for the culture of the hands has 
passed away. 

With regard to pins, I need not say 
that one machine provides them, com- 
plete with heads and points, at the rate 
of about 200 a minute. Wire enters 
the machine at one end and comes out 
as pins at the other. A still more 
ingenious apparatus sticks pins in 
formal rows into the paper. So here, 
again, there is no need of hands. 

The carpenter, with his primitive art, 
is still with us, but he is not the handi- 
craftsman that he was. There are 
sawing engines and planing machines 
for boards of every kind. The “four 
cutter machine” works all four faces of 
the wood simultaneously. Machines 
have been produced for fashioning all 
kinds of mouldings, for cutting dove- 
tails, mortises, and tenons, while the 
engine known as the “Universal 
Joiner” is a combination machine with 
superhuman powers. The “copying 
lathe” produces objects of regular or 
irregular shape automatically from a 
pattern, and can turn out, with equal 
ease, a gunstock or a broom handle, a 
boot-last or a toy horse. The sand- 


papering machine is almost uncanny in 
its imitation of human movements, 
while the self-directing lathe represents 
the callous absorption of whole centu- 
ries of manual skill. 


Well may the 
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carpenter in Alice’s Wonderland “shed 
a bitter tear.” 

Paper-making was another estimable 
handicraft. It is still practised as 
such in India, and by methods which 
probably differ little from those em- 
ployed before the days of Christ. Of 
the total output of paper in Great Brit- 
ain, it is stated that only one per cent. 
is now hand-made to the detriment of 
the hand, and, I believe, of the paper. 
Envelopes were introduced about 1840, 
and their production involved no mean 
skill, as any can testify who have seen 
women folding envelopes with a rapid- 
ity that was almost bewildering. The 
average envelope is now folded and 
gummed by machines. The “Leader” 
machine can fold and gum these papers 
at the rate of 60 to 100 per minute. 

Bookbinding was a fine and delicate 
art, and is still carried on by methods 
and tools which have altered little since 
the craft began. Cheap binding is now 
effected by machinery from first to 
last, and so the agate burnisher, the 
blood stone, the paring knife, and the 
other paraphernalia of the bookbinders’ 
trade are likely to be found only in the 
collections of the curious. 

It is possible that the exquisite art 
of engraving affords the aptest exam- 
ple of the grievous loss of hand culture 
which the last few decades have expe- 
rienced. Line engraving—that is to 
Say, engraving upon a metal plate with 
a burin—is now almost entirely aban- 
doned, while the still more delightful 
art of wood engraving has practically 
vanished. The mezzotint is becoming 
rare; lithography is largely replaced by 
the photographic method and chromo- 
lithography by the “three-color pro- 
cess’’; with the result that in the place 
of a series of most delectable handi- 
crafts, developed to a point of extreme 
refinement, we have the poor substitute 
of photo-engraving and the process 
block. Here, indeed, is a veritable de- 
cay in the finer uses of the human 
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hand, an actual decline which must 
leave the race the poorer. 

I am not at this moment concerned 
with mere labor-saving devices nor 
with the thousand and one machines 
which are taking the place of human 
muscles. Handicraftsmanship is not 
concerned with the steam navy or 
steam shovel, with the trench-excavat- 
ing machine or the tree-feller, with 
the rock-drill or the pneumatic rivetter. 
It only need be noted that these ma- 
chines do not tend to improve the 
physical development of man. 

It is becoming a question where the 
change from thews to steel is going to 
end. The modern laundry, the mod- 
ern kitchen, and the modern farm all 
afford displays of things not done by 
hands. In the hayfield the scythe is 
replaced by the mower, the hay is 
tossed, not by Phoebes in sun-bonnets, 
but by the tedder. It is raked into 
line by machine, loaded into the hay- 
cart by machine, and lifted to the rick 
by a like appliance. It only needs the 
introduction of a motor haycart and a 
machine-laid rick thatch of corrugated 
iron to complete the picture of the hay- 
field of to-day. 

It does not appear that there are new 
handicrafts arising to replace, in any 
appreciable measure, those that have 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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been lost; although there are still, hap- 
pily, basket-making in its manifold ap- 
plications, the construction and fitting 
of the finer watches and chronometers, 
the jewellers’ bench, the manufacture 
of scientific instruments of precision, 
the making of fine cutlery, and carving 
in ivory and in wood. 

Such, in conclusion, are a few of the 
facts upon which I have based the be- 
lief that civilized man is losing a good 
deal of that manual dexterity which 
has been laboriously acquired during 
past centuries. It would seem that 
the highest point of development in the 
use of the hands has been already 
reached; has been, indeed, passed, and 
that we have now entered upon a pe- 
riod of decline. It may be that it is 
but a period, and that the decline is 
temporary. The loss is, none the less, 
both great and regrettable. Great be- 
cause, in spite of our pride of race, we 
are compelled to own that the humaa 
being is—in one particular at least— 
showing signs, not of advancement, 
but of decay. Regrettable because 
there must be few who would not en- 
dorse the teaching of Ruskin when he 
said that “every youth, from the king’s 
son downwards, should learn to do 
something finely and thoroughly with 


his hands.” 
Frederick Treves 





SIR WALTER SCOTT: HIS 


If, as Dr. Johnson declared, “that 


man is little to be envied 

whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona,” a Scotsman 
is even more to be pitied whose heart 
is not stirred within him at his first 
sight of Abbotsford. For that fan- 
tastic medley of turrets and pinnacles, 
embowered in woods under the shadow 
of the Bildon Hills, and with the 
Tweed running clear and strong almost 
under the windows, is consecrated to 


FRIENDS AND CRITICS. 


the memory of the greatest Scotsman 
since the days of Bruce. Abbotsford, 
in fact, is to the Scots what Stratford- 
on-Avon is to the English, the shrine 
and home of one who shares with 
Burns the honors of a national poet. 
The house itself may be, as Ruskin de- 
clared, “the most incongruous pile ever 
designed by gentlemanly modernism,” 
but it has been softened and mellowed 
by time, and is not without a certain bi- 


zarre dignity of its own. Within, it 
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is a treasure-house of relics and an- 
tiquities—“the gabions of Jonathan 
Oldbuck”—left much as the founder 
disposed them; but more touching and 
interesting than all this “medizeval up- 
holstery” is the sight of Walter Scott’s 
large writing-desk, and elbow-chair left 
as if he had just risen from it, and his 
well-known green shooting-coat and 
white beaver-hat worn by him when he 
walked about his plantations with Tom 
Purdie. 

It is only right and fitting that Ab- 
botsford, with all its associations, 
should be preserved, and that Scott’s 
memory should be kept green and fresh 
among us, for he occupies a far larger 
space in the national life than Shakes- 
peare ever did—indeed the debt his 
country owes him is_ incalculable. 
Shakespeare belongs solely to the do- 
main of poetry; for, though his histori- 
eal plays may have dane something to 
stimulate English patriotism—not that 
it required much stimulating in the age 
ef Elizabeth—his practical influence on 
his own generation was almost nil. 
But it was Scott’s great mission to 
make the Union between England and 
his own country a fait accompli—-a 
union of hearts, of mutual tastes and 
sympathies, instead of the abstract and 
barren terms of a treaty. Not only did 
he, as it were, reveal Scotland to her- 
self, by opening out a new world of 
thought and feeling and lifting the veil 
which had obscured for centuries her 
picturesque history of the past; but he 
also revealed her true character to Eng- 
land and the nations of the world, and 
dispelled for ever that cloud of preju- 
dice and suspicion with which all south 
of the Tweed regarded the “land of the 
mountain and the flood.” In the eight- 
eenth century, during the ill-omened 
administration of Lord Bute, English- 
men regarded the Scots as a race of 
gloomy fanatics and lawless savages, 
dwelling in dirt and squalor, among 
treeless and trackless wastes—beg- 


garly, rapacious, and hopelessly unciv- 
ilized. The abortive rising of the '45, 
the panic at Carlisle, and the cruel re- 
prisals after Culloden had intensified 
the mutual dislike and suspicion of 
Scotch and English. Burns had indeed 
done something to mitigate the na- 
tional antipathy; but Burns appealed to 
only a small circle of English readers, 
and it was reserved for Scott, by the 
magic of his poems and tales, to open 
out the Highlands, to create a taste for 
mountain scenery, and to reveal to the 
astonished Southron the unsuspected 
virtues of his ancient enemies—the 
chivalry, the tenderness, the devotion, 
and the heroism that often lurked un- 
der rough and rude exteriors. Hence 
came a remarkable reaction in English 
sentiment and feeling. Fashion soon 
made Scotland popular. The road 
from London to Edinburgh was alive 
with a constant stream of post-chaises; 
tourists in thousands crossed the Bor- 
der; and, as Lockhart puts it, “every 
London citizen hastened to make Loch 
Lomond his wash-pot and to throw his 
shoe over Ben Nevis.” The climax 
of this Scotomania was reached when 
in 1822 George IV. appeared at Holy- 
rood in the full dress of a Highland 
chieftain—the same dress which less 
than a century ‘before had been banned 
and proscribed as the attire of an out- 
law and a cateran. 

Unlike Shakespeare, of whose per- 
sonality we know little beyond a few 
vague traditions, and who is nothing 
more to us than magni nominis umbra, 
almost every detail in Scott’s life, from 
the cradle to the grave, is familiar to 
us from his own letters and journals 
and from Lockhart’s admirable biogra- 
phy. It is interesting to trace the 
makings of a poet in Scott’s earliest as- 
sociations and surroundings, as he lis- 
tened to stories told him by the old 
cow-man at Sandyknowe or to frag- 
ments of Jacobite songs sung by the 
dairymaids in the byres— 
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Up the rocky mountain and down the 
mossy glen 

We daurna gae a-milking for Charlie 
and his men. 

His taste for poetry was indeed de- 
veloped early, for at the age of three 
he deafened the visitors at Sandy- 
knowe by bawling out the ballad of 
“Hardyknute” at the top of his voice, 
causing the old minister to exclaim tes- 
tily: “One may as well speak in the 
mouth of a cannon as where that child 
is.” Then at the age of six we hear of 
bis declaiming Falconer’s “Shipwreck” 
with the airs and gestures of a Gar- 
rick,—so his aunt declared,—and get- 
ting his ears cuffed for singing— 


‘There’s nae repentance in my heart, 
My fiddle’s in my arms. 

Even at that early age, he had begun to 
conjure up pictures of the past from 
the old cow-man’s tales, and to fill the 
ruins of Smailholme Tower with phan- 
toms of his own imagining— 


Methought that still with trump and 
clang 

The gateway’s broken arches rang; 

Methought grim features, seamed with 
sears, 

Glared through the window’s rusty 
bars. 

Then he would pass long afternoons on 

the crags below Arthur's Seat, telling 

story after story to a companion; or lie 

beneath the huge plane-tree in his un- 

ele’s garden at Kelso poring over 

Percy’s “Reliques.” 

Ruskin says somewhere that Scott 
had the inestimable benefit of a neg- 
lected education. He was left free 
and unfettered to follow the bent of his 
own genius; and though it is true that 
he received some private tuition at 
home, and attended for a time the High 
School, both at Edinburgh and Kelso, 
practically he was, as he says himself, 
“self-taught.” But, in his case, the re- 
sults were more satisfactory than if 
his studies had been directed by a 
whole board of educational pundits. 


Never was a youth better equipped for 
his future vocation as a poet and nov- 
elist than was Walter Scott when he 
donned his advocate’s gown in 1792. 
He had a wide and varied acquaint- 
ance with English literature, and in 
his youth was an eager and omnivorous 
reader. “I plunged through the sea 
of books,” he says, “like a ship with- 
out rudder or pilot.” Shakespeare and 
Spenser, Cervantes and Ariosto, seem 
to have been the authors who attracted 
him most—but nothing came amiss to 
his insatiable appetite. During his 
recovery from a sickness while yet a 
boy, he is said to have read through 
the contents of a circulating library— 
chiefly romance, poetry, and old plays; 
and repeated the performance in an- 
other old-fashioned library which was 
stored with works of history, travel, 
and memoirs—finding, as he says, truth 
almost as strange as fiction. The ex- 
tent and variety of these desultory stud- 
ies is shown in Lockhart’s account of 
two notebooks filled in 1792 with 
transcripts of all kinds, from the De- 
scent of Odin to curious cases in old 
Scots Law.’ And though a good mem- 
ory is said to be rarely associated with 
original genius, Scott’s memory was as 
wonderful in its way as Macaulay’s. 
His mind seemed to assimilate and re- 
tain anything that struck his fancy, re- 
jecting all that was incongruous or dis- 
tasteful to it. Thus he could repro- 
duce a convivial song he had once heard 
at a wine-party years after the words 
had been forgotten by the singer; a 
chance remark of Tom Purdie’s would 
appear in one of the Waverleys ten 
years later; and he repeated the poem 
of “Christabel”—which he had heard 
read at Lasswade in 1804—to Lord By- 
ron in Murray’s drawing-room in 1815. 

One lesson, learned by Scott in early 
life while Writer’s apprentice (Anglice, 
lawyer’s clerk) in his father’s office, 
was the habit of patient and laborious 

! Lockhart, i. 201. 
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industry. He accustomed himself to 
write for hours in a hand that never 
faltered and never varied—without 
erasures or corrections—on one occa- 
sion (as he tells us) filling 120 folio 
pages with no interval for rest or re- 
freshment. Hence the manual labor 
of writing the Waverleys was mere 
child’s-play to him, and until his first 
serious illness the handwriting itself is 
a marvel of regularity and a most strik- 
ing evidence of the mechanical disci- 
pline he had undergone in his youth. 
“It speaks,” says Lockhart, “of months 
after months of that humble toil, as 
distinctly as the illegible scrawl of 
Lord Byron does to his self-mastership 
from the hour that he left Harrow.” ? 

Seott’s genial temper, his sympa- 
thetic and unaffected manners, and his 
irresistible bonhomie, secured him all 
his life through a host of friends; and 
these friends were of all classes and all 
types of character, from the Prince Re- 
gent and Prince Gustavus of Sweden 
to William Laidlaw and Tom Purdie; 
and from ladies of quality at Bothwell 
and Drumlanrig to the landlady at 
Fushie Bridge, as masterful and ener- 
getic as Meg Dods herself. When 
Mrs. Hughes—Scott’s “clever, active, 
bustling friend”—stopped there in 1828, 
there was a_ difficulty about post- 
horses— 


But the instant she found we were 
bound for Abbotsford, she was un- 
wearied in her exertions to serve us, 
scolding, entreating, and energizing in 
every possible way with ostlers, post- 
boys, and guests. “Ony guests of Sir 
Walter’s I’m bound to oblige, for ye 
ken he’s a grate friend o’ mine,—oh! 
but he’s company for kings, and yet 
will mak’ himsel’ company for me, he’s 
sa aiffable and pleesand to a’ ranks. I 
haena seen Abbotsford mysel’; but, 
troth, I whiles think I’ll gae for ae day, 
if I thocht the folk could gang on weel 
without me.” I could hardly help say- 
ing [adds Mrs. Hughes], “Oh, Mrs. 


2 Lockhart, i. 144. 
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Dods, order out the old whiskey and 
make the trial.’ 


In a recent volume,‘ Mrs. MacCunn 
has given us some pleasant and 
brightly written chapters on the va- 
rious groups into which Sir Walter's 
friends naturally divide themselves. 
First comes the friends of his child- 
hood—ladies of the old Scottish type, 
so happily described by Lord Cockburn, 
-—high-bred, living like gentlewomen 
on a mere pittance,—with keen intel- 
ligence, long memories, and a fund of 
anecdotes and traditions reaching back 
to the days of Prince Charlie. Such 
were Mrs. Margaret Swinton (Scott's 
great-aunt), “a fine old lady, of high 
blood and as high a mind”;* Alison 
Rutherford (later Mrs. Cockburn), a 
connection of Scott’s mother, and Anne 
Murray Keith, for many years the 
trusted companion of “old Lady Bal” 
(Lady Balcarres), and the original of 
Mrs. Bethune Baliol, ‘whom Scott has 
described as living in the “Baliol lodg- 
ing” in the Canongate—an old-world 
house, with its porte-cochére, its turrets 
and bartizans, and its rooms filled with 
family portraits and heirlooms. Anne 
Keith was, as Scott declared, “the 
most valuable depository of Scottish 
traditions that was then to be found.” 
She was an admirable raconteuse her- 
self, and would tell story after story of 
the old Court of Holyrood, of the Jac- 
obite rebellion, of Maria Theresa and 
Frederick the Great, blending history 
and romance, and adding personal de- 
tails from family .traditions. Scott is 
perfectly frank in acknowledging that 
“on many occasions he had been in- 


*The ‘‘whiskey’’ was ‘‘a two-wheeled ve- 
hicle ... placed sturdily upon little old- 
fashioned wheels... with a calash hood.’ 
‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ chap. xiv. Mrs. Hughes’ 
(of Uffington) ‘Recollections of Sir Walter 
Scott,’ p. 249. 


*Sir Walter Scott’s Friends, by Florence Mac 
Cunn. Blackwood. 1909. 

5It was she who told Scott in his nursery 
days the story on which his poem of ‘‘Halidon 
Hill"’ is founded (Lockhart, v. 159). 

* Chronicles of the Canongate, chaps. vi. 
vii. 
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debted to her for the substratum of his 
Scottish fictions”; and she on her side 
was never for a moment in doubt as to 
the real author of the Waverleys,—as 
she said. “Should I no’ ken my ain 
groats in anither man’s kail?” 

Another lady, one of Scott’s dearest 
friends through life, Margaret Clephane 
of Torloisk—later Marchioness of 
Northampton,—“seemed to hear the 
very sound of his voice in the pages of 
‘Waverley,’” but she is critical of the 
Highland scenes. “But why did not 
the author make me his Highland drag- 
oman? Oh! Mr——, whoever you are, 
you might safely have trusted M. M. 
Grr 

But there was another early friend of 
Scott, hardly mentioned by Mrs. Mac- 
Cunn, to whom he probably owed as 
much as he did to Anne Keith. This 
was Stewart of Invernahyle, a fine old 
Jacobite, who had been out in the ’15 
as well as in the 45, and was the orig- 
inal of “Pate-in-Peril” in ‘“Redgaunt- 
let.’ He had remained loyal to the 
Stuarts throughout; had fought both at 
Culloden and Sheriffmuir; had been 
hidden in a cave near his own house 
for months, like the Baron of Brad- 
wardine; had gone through innumera- 
ble perils and hardships; and was 
finally pardoned by the Government. 
“This man,” said Sir Walter, “was the 
delight of my childhood; he was often 
at our house, and I was never out of 
his sight and never weary of the anec- 
dotes which he was pleased to tell one 
who, young as he was, had such real 
pleasure in listening to him.” Among 
other feats of arms, he had once fought 
a duel with Rob Roy, and was the first 
who had ever drawn blood from that 
distinguished freebooter. Young Scott 
once asked him how he felt before he 
went into action at Sheriffmuir. 
“Troth, laddie,” was the answer, “when 
the bonnets were taken off to say a 
prayer, the guns fired and thrown 

7Sir Walter Scott’s Friends, p. 98. 
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away, the claymores drawn and the 
pipes blawing, I’d hae gi’en ony mau 
a thousand merks who would have in- 
sured that I shouldna’.rin awa’.’’ * 

A scarcely less interesting figure was 
that of Stewart’s faithful henchman, a 
grim old Highlander who had followed 
his master’s fortunes in his campaigns 
with Mar and Charles Edward, and 
was the hero of a well-known episode 
in “Waverley,” “for he was in the act 
of cutting down Colonel Whitefoord 
with his Lochaber axe at Prestonpans 
when his master arrested the blow—an 
incident to which Invernahyle owed bis 
life.”* It was as the guest of this 
chivalrous old Jacobite that Walter 
Scott made his first acquaintance with 
the Highlands at the age of fifteen, and 
he has recorded his delight at his first 
sight of “the Fair City” of Perth and 
that “inimitable landscape.” In 1793 
Scott again visited the country of Rob 
Roy in company with Adam Fergusson, 
and passed from one hospitable man- 
sion to another,—Tullibody, Newton, 
and Blairdrummond,—seeing the his- 
toric castles of Doune, Glamis, aad 
Dunnottar, and thus becoming familiar 
with all that romantic scenery immor- 
talized by him in the “Lady of the 
Lake.” 

Among Scott’s friends in what Mrs. 
MacCunn calls “the Buccleuch Group,” 
the most interesting is Lady Louisa 
Stuart (a daughter of Lord Bute, 
“whose memory stretched without a 
breuk from the Court of Queen Anne 
to the eve of the Great Exhibition” in 
1851, for she had, when a clever and 
observant child, listened to stories told 
by Lady Suffolk and Mrs. Delaney. 
She made Scott's acquaintance in 1799 
at Bothwell Castle, the house of her 
cousin, Lady Douglas; and from that 
time till his death was one of his most 


Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, by Mrs. 
Hughes (of Uffington), p. 65. 

® Lockhart, 1. 141. Waverley, chap. xlvii. 
Waverley saves Colonel Talbot's life in the 


manner described above. 
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valued correspondents. She was one of 
the few, outside the family circle, who 
were admitted to the secret of the 
Waverleys, and her wide range of read- 
ing and her keen intelligence made her 
an admirable critic. She took the 
warmest interest in all that related to 
Scott, and extended her friendship for 
him to the Lockharts; and when 
Scott’s health finally broke down in 
his heroic, but hopeless, endeavor to 
satisfy his creditors, Lady Louisa was 
one of the first to discern the collapse 
of his mental powers. “ ‘St. Ronan’s 
Well’ made her anxious. ‘I apprehend 
a tumble downstairs,’ she wrote, ‘and 
shall be as sorry as if I had written the 
rest myself.’ She read the doom of 
‘Count Robert of Paris,’ three months 
before it was published, ‘in Mrs. Lock- 
hart’s face, and heard it in Mr. Lock- 
hart’s short words.’ ‘Alas! alas!’ she 
wrote, ‘I have got “Count Robert,” and 
could cry over it.’” *” 

Of Scott’s contemporaries—the young 
advocates who paced the boards of that 
Salle de Pas Perdus, the hall of the Par- 
liament House—William Clerk and 
William Erskine were the two with 
whom he was most intimate. Clerk 
was the original of Darsie Latimer—‘“a 
man of the most acute intellect,” well- 
informed, disputations, but incurably 
indolent. Erskine was a clever law- 
yer, nervous and sensitive, ultra-fastid- 
ious, and with a superfine taste, who 
acted as Scott’s “candid friend” and 
critic in literary matters. But there was 
yet a third, and this was James Skene. 

James Skene, the laird of Rubislaw, 
—traveller, artist, and man of science, 
—was probably (as Mrs. MacCunn 
says) “the dearest of all Scott's 
friends,”—more closely and intimately 
allied to him in tastes and pursuits 
than even Clerk or Erskine.“ Scott 


Sir Walter Scott’s Friends, p. 220. 

11 ‘The Skene Papers,’ p. 33. These interest- 
ing papers, from which both Lockhart and Mr. 
David Douglas have made extracts, 
cently been published 
John Murray. 


have re- 


“in extenso’’ by Mr. 
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was before all things “a sportsman,” 
and while Erskine was a timid horse- 
man and detested all field-sports, Skene 
was in this respect a man after Scott’s 
own heart. They had been brother of- 
ficers in the Edinburgh Light Horse in 
1797, when one was familiarly known 
as “the Baron” and the other as “Earl 
Walter,” and had shared the joyous 
camaraderie of the Mess at Mussel- 
burgh. Later on, in Scott’s early mar- 
ried days, Skene had been a frequent 
visitor at Ashestiel, that charming 
cottage on Tweedside, which it would 
have been well for Scott if he had 
never left. There he had taken part 
in the otter hunts described in “Guy 
Mannering,” in coursing with gray- 
hounds, or in “burning the water,”— 
spearing salmon by torchlight. And 
then for seven successive summers he 
had accompanied Scott in those wild 
cross-country rides through Ettrick 
Forest, the Vale of Yarrow, and the 
dreary region of “hags and heath” on 
the hills above Moffat, across which 
Claverhouse is described as marching 
to Drumclog, in “Old Mortality.” They 
rested at night in some hospitable farm- 
house, just as Scott and Robert Short- 
reed did on their raids into Liddesdale; 
and each of them kept his own record 
of their experiences—Skene in his 
sketch-book, which he had ever at 
hand, and Scott stored up the impres- 
sions reproduced years later— 


As thou with pencil, I with pen 
The features traced of hill and glen. 


The affectionate intimacy between 
the two men never lessened as time 
went on. Skene was practically in 
the secret of the Waverleys almost 
from the beginning. “Guy Manner- 
ing left no doubt,” he writes; “the iden- 
tity of my friend shone forth in every 
chapter.” It was Skene who supplied 
Scott with materials for describing the 


scenery in “Quentin Durward” and 











“Anne of Geierstein,” “ for Scott him- 
self had never been in Touraine or 
Provence, or even seen the Alps, any 
more than he had ever seen Peel Castle 
or the Isle of Man, so admirably de- 
scribed in ‘“‘Peveril of the Peak.” Long 
absences on the Continent and in 
Aberdeenshire never affected Skene’s 
loyal and single-hearted devotion to 
his friend; while on his side Scott re- 
garded Skene as the man above all 
others whom he could implicitly trust 
and appeal to in time of need. It 
was to “that good Samaritan, Skene,” 
that Scott turned in the first bitterness 
of his heart after Constable's failure; 
it was in Skene’s company that he paid 
his last visit to Smailholme, and to 
whom he addressed almost his last let- 
ter from Malta; and Skene again was 
the first friend for whom he asked in 
one of his lucid intervals during his 
last paralytic seizure. “How poig- 
nantly Skene felt his loss may be 
judged by the fact, unrecorded in his 
minute account of the funeral, that he 
fell down in a fainting fit beside the 
open grave at Dryburgh.”” Skene 
survived the friend of his youth for 
more than thirty years. A few 
days before his death his daughter 
found him one evening “almost trans- 
figured by an expression of the most 
radiant delight.” Scott had appeared 
to him, unchanged in appearance, and 
had sat down by the hearth and con- 
versed with him as of old.* 

Nothing is more remarkable than the 
friendly and cordial relations between 
Seott and his contemporary authors, 
whether men or women. He had 
not a particle of vanity or jealousy in 


2 Mr. Basil Thompson, the editor of the 
‘Skene Papers,’ Introduction, p. xi, states that 
James Skene ‘‘was not among the six or eight 
persons admitted to the secret of the author- 
ship of ‘Waverley.’’’ If not at first, he was 
later on, as he is expressly named by Lockhart 
among the twenty-two persons outside Scott's 
own family who were in the secret (vii. 21). 


% The Skene Papers, Introduction, p. xii. 


% The story of this vision is told in ‘Some 
Episodes in a Long Life,"’ — ‘Blackwood's 
Magazine,’ June 1896. 
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his composition, and, if anything, was 
inclined to depreciate his own genius 
as compared with others. He easily 
forgave Byron for his uncalled-for at- 
tack in the “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” and acquiesced in the pub- 
lic taste which preferred “Childe Har- 
old” to “Rokeby.” The generous in- 
stincts of the two poets resulted in a 
cordial friendship. Byron carried the 
Waverleys about with him in his wan- 
derings, and read and re-read them, he 
declared, forty times, and sent the au- 
thor the characteristic present of a sil- 
ver urn filled with ashes from Mara- 
thon. Scott was a great admirer of 
the veteran poet, Crabbe, and was 
never weary of reciting passages from 
the “Borough” and “Parish Tales”; and 
he recognized the fact that Words- 
worth’s imagination was of a finer 
quality than his own.” Oddly enough, 
however, the poet—or rather poetess— 
whom Scott, by some strange perver- 
sion of judgment, praises above all oth- 
ers was Joanna Baillie, whose “Plays 
on the Passions” are now forgotten, 
but whom he represents as “Sweeping 
the harp of Shakespeare 

with a kindred measure, 
Till Avon’s swans, while rung the 

grove 
With Montfort’s hate and Basil's love, 
Awakening at the inspiréd strain, 
Deemed their own Shakespeare lived 
again!” 


As a critic somewhat cruelly remarks, 
Avon's swans must have been geese if 
they had deemed anything of the kind. 

Scott showed better taste and truer 
judgment in his praise of Miss Edge- 
worth’s and Jane Austen’s novels. It 
was the Irish tales of the former, he 
says, that first inspired him with the 


% There is a remarkable passage in his 
Journal, Jan. 1827: ‘‘I do not compare myself in 
point of imagination with Wordsworth, far from 
it; for his is naturally exquisite and highly cul- 
tivated from constant exercise. But I can 
see as many castles in the clouds as any man, 
and as many genii in the curling smoke of a 
steam-engine, as perfect a Persepolis in a sea- 
coal fire. My life has been spent in such day- 
dreams."’ 
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idea of writing a romance; and he con- 
siders his own “bow-wow style” far 
inferior to the delicate and subtle de- 
lineation of character in “Pride and 
Prejudice” and “Mansfield Park.” 

If Scott knew the Highlands well, he 
knew the Border even better. All that 
wild country between the Esk and 
Tweed—unchanged since Flodden, and 
only traversed by bridle-paths—was as 
familiar to him as to his own moss- 
troopers. He knew the country with 
all its legends and traditions. The 
old peel-towers, the ruined fortresses, 
the desecrated abbeys, the haunted 
glens, the perilous fords, the rude 
cairns that marked the site of a battle 
or a murder, were one and all associ- 
ated in his mind with some story of the 
past, and might have furnished the ma- 
terials for a hundred romances. From 
his boyhood he had explored Ettrick 
Forest and Liddesdale—often walking, 
lame as he was, thirty miles a day, lis- 
tening to the “auld wives’” songs, and 
to family traditions and superstitions. 
At the age of fifteen he had filled five 
small notebooks with ballads taken 
down as they were sung to him in some 
farmhouse or bothy, and on one occa- 
sion provoking the sarcastic comment 
of his father, “I greatly doubt, sir, 
you were born for nae better than a 
gangrel scrape-gut.” But it was not 
till his scheme for the “Border Min- 
strelsy” had taken definite shape that 
he began his famous “raids” into Lid- 
desdale with Mr. Robert Shortreed, for 
the purpose of collecting ballads and 
“auld nicknackets.” There were no 
inns in that wild country, and the two 
travellers were passed on from the 
farmstead to the manse, and from the 
manse to the shepherds’ hut, receiving 
everywhere a warm and hospitable , 
welcome from the various Elliots and 
Johnstons. The whole expense of 
their journey amounted to a feed of 
corn for their ponies. Scott soon won 


the hearts of these honest Borderers by 
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his unaffected geniality and simplicity 
of manner. “He aye did as the lave 
did,” writes Mr. Shortreed; “never 
made himsel’ the great man, or took 
ony airs in the company;” and he adds 
significantly, “He was aye making him- 


sel’, though maybe he didna ken it till 
\ sears later.” . S 


Scott found many zealous assistants 
in the work of collecting the ballads 
and songs which had never been writ- 
ten but were handed down by oral tra- 
dition. Among these “makers of the 
Minstrelsy” described for us by Mrs. 
MacCunn were James Hogg, the Et- 
trick Shepherd; Joseph Ritson, “a 
waspish little critic and the self-ap- 
pointed gadfly of all collectors and edi- 
tors”; Richard Heber, “the gentle Eng- 
lish virtuoso”; Robert Surtees, the 
Durham antiquary; Charles Kirkpat- 
rick Sharpe, the original of Sir Mungo 
Malagrowther; and, more zealous than 
all, John Leyden, “a wild-looking, thin, 
Roxburghshire man,” with a shrill 
voice, boisterous spirits, and matchless 
self-possession, who had come up to 
Edinburgh, poorer than even the ma- 
jority of students, a prodigy of un- 
couthness and multifarious learning. 
Scott had become much attached to this 
eccentric genius, and paid an eloquent 
tribute to his memory in describing the 
islands which Leyden himself had de- 
seribed in the “Mermaid”’— 


And Scarba’s isle, whose tortured shore 
Still rings to Corrievreken’s roar, 
And lonely Colonsay; 
—Scenes sung by him who sings no 
more! 
His brief and bright career is o’er, 
And mute his tuneful strains; 
Quenched is his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to pour: 
A distant and a deadly shore 
if Has Leyden’s cold remains! 


The “Border Minstrelsy” had a great 
and immediate success when it was 
published in 1802-3, and the Introduc- 
ticns, as well as the Notes and Illus- 
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trations, are among Scott’s best work. I read you for a bold dragoon, 
Nothing is more remarkable than his That lists the tuck of drum.” 
intimate knowledge of Scottish history “! list no more the tuck of drum. 


No more the trumpet hear; 
ery e ac- ’ 
of every period, and his minut ° But when the beetle sounds his hum, 


quaintance with local customs, legends My comrades take the spear. 
and traditions. Nothing, again, can 

be more graphie or picturesque than gay peng esp ony banks be fair 
his account of the Border clans—Arm- Yet ei must the whol dare 
strougs and Elliots, Hepburns and Would reign my Queen of May!” 
Scotts, Homes and Kerrs—with their 
feuds and forays, their ruthless devas- 
.tation and savage reprisals, who 
owned no master but the chief of their 
clan and knew no law but the length Set cts chet Sistas te Gintts ence 
of their swords. It was only natural Ere we two meet again.” 

that ballads dealing with a wild and fe turned his charger as he spake, 


A few stanzas farther on, in another 
song, comes the sequel— 


“This morn is merry June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain; 


turbulent past should themselves be full Upon the river shore, 
of tragic and pathetic episodes. “Of He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 
old, far off, unhappy things, and bat- Said, “Adieu! for everymore, 


My love! 


tles long ago.” But it is certain that 
And adieu for evermore.” * 


the best ballad ever written loses its 
grace and charm from being read in- It would be difficult to name two 
stead of being sung. It is like the | more exquisite lyrics in the English 
libretto of an opera without the music.| /@anguage than the songs of which the 
As James Hogg’s mother, from whose two stanzas quoted above are an idyll 

lips Walter Scott was taking down a themselves. 
ballad, complained, “There never was | Three years after the publication of 
ane o’ my sangs prentit till ye prentit¥ the “Minstrelsy,” in 1805, the “Lay of 
them yersel’, and ye hae spoilt them the Last Minstrel” appeared, and was 
a’thegither. They were made for sing- ®2 immediate and triumphant suc- 
ing and no’ for reading, but ye hae Cés8s. The novelty, the freshness, the 
broken the charm, and they’ll never be Vigor of the style, and the stirring in- 
cidents of this tale of Border life, took 
the reading world by storm. Scott had, 
in fact, unconsciously founded a new 
school of poetry. Men had grown 
weary of the solemnity of blank verse 
and of the monotonous formality of 
Pope’s heroic couplets, and weary also 
of puzzling over the subtleties of mean- 
ing and the undercurrents of thought 
in Wordsworth and Coleridge. The 
style of the “Lay” was as clear and 
strong as the Tweed, and the language 
as simple and direct and as “easily to 
be understanded” as the Bible itself. 
It was not surprising, then, that those 
+ two noble songs of battle and adven- 
“With burnished brand and musketoon, ture—Marmion” and the “Lady of the 
So gallantly you come, %6 Rokeby, Canto ffi. stanzas xvii. and xrvill. 


sung mair.” 

Scott himself contributed some so- 
called ballads to the third volume of 
the “Minstrelsy,” among them being 
“Glenfinlas’—Sir Francis Doyle’s fa- 
vorite—and “Cadyow Castle,” one of 
the finest things he ever wrote. No one 
is likely to forget the description of 
the “mountain bull” or Bothwell- 
haugh’s murder of the Regent Murray. 
But “Cadyow Castle” is a poem rather 
than a ballad, and as a specimen of 
Scott’s genius in song-writing one 
would rather select the “Outlaw’s 
Song” in “Rokeby”— 
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Lake,” which soon followed the “Lay” 
—were a triumphant success at the 
time, and are probably the two most 
popular poems ever written since the 
“Tliad” and the “Odyssey.” They have 
been admired and quoted till they have 
become familiar and almost hackneyed, 
and have been read or recited by suc- 
cessive generations of schoolboys. 
There is no doubt that “Marmion” is 
the finer work of the two, as having 
the more interesting plot, and being 
marked by that rapid and vigorous 
\ s eculiar to Scott, /who, says Sir 
Francis Doyle, “is the undoubted in- 
heritor of that trumpet-note which, un- 
der the breath of Homer, has made the 
wrath of Achilles immortal.” ” 

But in spite of his martial ardor, his 
delight in sport and adventure, and his 
naturally joyous and sanguine temper- 
ament, Scott is often (as Mr. Ruskin 
says) “inherently and consistently sad. 
Of all the poetry that I know, none is 
so sorrowful as his.”“ Though he 
loved Nature in all her moods and as- 
pects,—and few poets have interpreted 
her with more insight and fidelity,—yét 
even in describing the most charming 
landscape—the view from Blackford 
Hill, a sunset on the Greta, or an au- 
tumn scene in Ettrick Forest— 

Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis flori- 
bus angat. 
The very beauty of what he sees only 
accentuates the bitterness of what he 
feels; he is haunted by memories of 
the past, by the contrast between then 
and now; he has lost the illusions of 
youth; and his own experiences of life, 
in spite of all his success, have made 
him realize Virgil’s lachryme rerum— 
“the sense of tears in mortal things.” 
Perhaps the most pathetic lines he 
ever wrote were in the autumn of 1817, 
when struggling against feelings of 
languor and depression, as he gazed on 
Doyle, Lectures on Poetry, p. 


Sir Francis 
1 
Part 


% Ruskin’s Modern Painters, vol. iii., 
iv., sect. 34 
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the well-known view from the hilk 


above Cauldshields Loch— 


With listless look along the plain 
I see Tweed’s silver current glide, 
And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruined pride. 
The quiet lake, the balmy air, 
The hill, the stream, the tower, the 
tree,— 
Are they still such as once they were. 
Or is the dreary change in me? 


Alas! the warped and broken board, 
How can it bear the painter’s dye! 
The harp of strained and _ tuneless 

chord, 
How to the minstrel’s skill reply! 
To aching eyes each landscape lowers, 
To feverish pulse each gale blows 
chill; 
And Araby’s or Eden’s bowers 
Were barren as this moorland hill.” 


Scott’s depression of feeling on this 
occasion was no doubt partly caused 
by his recent illness, but even more by 
that ill-omened partnership with the 
Ballantynes, which hung like a mill- 
stone about his neck and embittered 
his life. The day on which he brought 
James Ballantyne from Kelso to Edin- 
burgh was, as Lockhart calls it, “the 
blackest in his calendar.” Mr. An- 
drew Lang has probably said the last 
word on the subject, and it would be 
idle to attempt to apportion the blame 
of their financial ruin between Scott, 
Constable, and the Ballantynes. Scott 
himself had inherited something of the 
speculative temperament of his grand- 
father, and most certainly he made a 
serious initial blunder, for he could not 
possibly have selected two worse men 
than the Ballantynes as his partners 
and confidants. They were half edu- 
cated and his social inferiors. “John 
was mischievous and reckless; James 
too pliant and too adverse for Arith- 
metic.” * Constable himself—“the Na- 
poleon of the Trade’—was in racing 
parlance “a plunger”; full of magnifi- 


% Lockhart, iv. 838. 
% Life of Lockhart, by Andrew Lang, Ii. 252. 
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cent and visionary schemes, but utterly 
unpractical as a man of business. “He 
hated accounts,’ we are told, 
systematically declined to examine or 
sign a balance-sheet.” Had not Scott’s 
pride been wounded by a perfectly just 
criticism passed by Blackwood on the 
“Black Dwarf,’ which is admitted to 
be one of the failures among the Wa- 
verleys, how different the future might 
have shaped itself! 


Had he kept clear of these knights- 
errant of the book trade—had he been 
in the hands of a Blackwood or a Mur- 
ray, born to success—what a different 
end of the great Magician, the Impro- 
visatore in an entranced and wonder- 
ing age! Then had he built his towers 
and planted his scaurs in peace; then 
had his charmed doors stood open for 
the comfort and solace of all pilgrims; 
then had the world applauded all his 
gentle ambitions, and sworn by its 
right hand that never was nobler is- 
sue of a poet’s labors than that poetic 
earth and those beloved woods on 


| Tweedside.* 
In 1814, when the Ballantyne firm 


was in exrtremjs, Scott chanced to light 
upon what proved to be a veritable 
gold-mine. This was the romance of 
“Waverley”—the first part of which 
had been written some years previ- 
ously and then laid aside in deference 
to the fastidious criticism of William 
Erskine. The novel was now com- 
pleted—literally currente calamo. It 
was published anonymously, and for 
the moment hung fire. Then came a 
universal chorus of delight and admira- 
tion such as has never been accorded, 
we believe, to any work in literature 
before or since. The critics and the 
reading public were in accord for once; 
edition followed edition, and London 
rivalled Edinburgh in the demand for 
copies. The volumes flew from hand 

“2A literary History of England (1790-1825), 
by Mrs. Olitphart. Scott's income when he be- 
came full Olerk of Session was over 2500 pounds 


a year, and from first to last he made at least 
140,000 pounds by his pen. 
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“and 


to hand, and were read and re-read by 
all classes of society. And one 
brilliant romance followed another iu 
rapid succession, each differing from 
its predecessor, yet each in its way a 
masterpiece,—so human, so true to life, 
with such warm and generous pictures, 
such breadth of coloring, such insight 
into character, and such fresh and un 
studied dialogue,—public interest and 
enthusiasm were centred on the per 
sonality of “the Great Unknown”— 
Sthe Wizard of the North.” 
days, when novels are published* by 
thousands and “Fiction” occupies 
large a space in our free libraries, we 
ean hardly realize the effect of the 
Waverleys on a reading public whose 
knowledge of romance was confined to 
Smollett, Fielding, and Richardson, or 
the fashionable trash dear to the Lydia 
Languishes of the day. But seme of 
us who have passed middle age may 
perhaps have something of the feeling 
with which “George Eliot” recalls her 
childish delight in “Waverley,” and her 
gratitude to the author:— 


as 


In these 


sY 


His name who told of loyal Evan Dhn, 
Of quaint Bradwardine, and Vich Ian 
Vohr, 
Making the little world their childhood 
knew 
Large with a land of mountain, lake, 
and scaur, 
And larger yet with wonder, love, be- 
lief 
Toward Walter Scott, who living far 
away 
Sent them this wealth of joy and noble 
grief. 


From the days of Gifford and Jeffrey, 
critics have not been slow to find out 
certain defects in the Waverleys, 
which, indeed, are obvious enough te 
the most casual reader. There 
what Scott called himself “a hurried 
frankness of style’; the language is 
often slipshod and slovenly; and the 
structure of some of his sentences de- 


is 


*2 ““Middlemarch,’’ Book VI., ivil., ad 


init. 


chap. 
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fies all the laws of grammar.” Then, history, has many counts in his in- 
again, his heroes are said to be color- dictment against him as a novelist. 
less and insipid—‘“mechanical pup- First, he complains that Scott “wrote 
pets.” This he, too, frankly confesses impromptu novels, to pay fame with.” 
himself. He calls Waverley “a sneak- The crime of being a poor man, and 
ing piece of imbecility.” and again, being forced to write for money, is 
“My rogue always in spite of me be- unfortunately shared by most writers 
comes my hero,” and it is clear that he of eminence from Shakespeare, who (as 
has a sneaking tenderness for his Pope tells us), 
bolder ruffians, such as Hatteraick, [For gain, not glory, winged his roving 
Bothwell, and Cleveland, coupled with flight, 
a Homeric scorn for cowards and hypo- gown to the late Lord Tennyson, who, 
erites, like Glossin and Dalgarno. But j¢ report is to be credited, was a re- 
who cares about Harry Bertram and markably keen hand at a bargain. 
Edward Waverley or Francis Osbaldis- Then Carlyle declares that Scott’s 
tone in their respective novels when We heroes and heroines were mere “me- 
have the immortal pictures of Dandie ¢hanical cases, deceptively painted au- 
Dinmont and Meg Merrilies, Brad- tomaions,” and that his novels “were 
wardine and Evan Dhu, the Bailie and not profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
Diana Vernon? for edification, for building up or ele- 
According to Mr. Hutton, Scott’s fi on ona) Surely a more 
heroines are as inane and colorless as preposterous Statement was never put 
his heroes. “Except Jeanie Deans, on paper by a great writer. Is Jeanie 
Madge Wildfire, and perhaps Lucy pDeans—to take an obvious instance— 
Ashton, Scott’s women are apt to be nothing better than a “mechanical au- 
uninteresting—either pink and white tomaton’? Are there no lessons 
toys or hardish women of the world.”* «profitable for edification” to be found 
It seems to us that few novelists have jn the “Heart of Mid-Lathian”? Did’ 
given us such admirable portraits of Shakespeare himself ever paint a more 
women of every type of character— (qramatic and touching scene than 
each in its way strongly marked and Jeanie’s interview with Queen Caro- 
Aearetully Snspedy and a critic is in- jjne, or her heroic refusal to save her 
deed hard to please who can find sister's life by a venial falsehood? And 
nothing to interest him in Rebecca of again, who but a consummate artist, 
York and Isabelle of Croye, Meg Dods ike Scott, could have enlisted our sym- 
and Meg Merrilies, Queen Elizabeth pathies, not in behalf of the beautiful 
and Queen Mary, Lilias, Redgauntlet Effie, but of the humble milkmaid, 
(“Green-Mantle,” Scott's first and Jeanie, who is (as Lady Louisa Stuart 
never-to-be-forgotten love), and, above writes) “without youth, beauty, genius, 
all, Diana Vernon and Catherine Sey- warm passions, or any other novel-per- 
ton, to whom most of us have lost our fection.”* We will venture to say 
hearts. that men have learned more from that 
Of all Scott's critics, the most depre- example of modesty, piety, heroism, 
ciative was his countryman Thomas and both filial and sisterly affection, 
Carlyle, who, While admitting that than from all “Sartor Resartus” and a 
“Scott was the best type of Scotsman,” hundred “Latter-day Pamphlets.” And, 
and put new life into the dry bones of to our thinking, Scott in his own life 
* Taine (‘History of English Literature,” iv. set a higher example and exercised a 


304) quotes a sentence in the first page o 
“Ivanhoe,” and says of it, “‘O'est impossible wider influence for good than Carlyle. 


@ecrire plus lourdement.’’ 
24 Sir Walter Scott, by W. H. Hutton, p. 107. % Lockhart, iv. 177. 
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There could hardly have been a greater 
contrast than between the two men. 
On the one side we have the gloomy and 
dyspeptic recluse of Chelsea,—“gey ill 
to live with,” as his wife found to her 
cost,—declaiming against the shams of 
this world, and preaching an impossi- 
ble creed in an unintelligible jargon,— 
uncouth and bizarre in speech as well 
as in manners, and as much out of har- 


} 


mony with his fellow-men as a masto-~ 


don which had strayed into the nine- WV 


teenth century.“ On the other side is 
the laird of Abbotsford,—frank, genial, 
and sympathetic; fond of the sports of 
the field and of an open-air life, beloved 
by his family, idolized by his servants 
and friends. generous and hospitable, 
equally at home with the Duke at 
Drumlanrig or with Tom Purdie in his 
own plantations; giving innocent pleas- 
ure to thousands by his poems and tales; 
and everywhere carrying with him 
such an atmosphere of kindliness and 
benevolence that dumb animals, by 
some indefinable instinct, felt the 
magic of his presence.” 

A greater critic than Carlyle—and 
the man whom Carlyle himself rever- 
enced as his master—Goethe—has re- 
corded his whole-hearted admiration 
for Scott’s novels. He did not read 
them till near the close of his life, but 
is as enthusiastic as to their merit as 
if he had been eighteen instead of 
nearly eighty. 


“We read far too many things,’”’ he 
says to Eckermann, “thus losing time 
and gaining nothing. We should only 
read what we admire, as I did in my 


%* Taine’s comparison: ‘‘ un stodo' 





There is Lockhart’s story of the little 
black pig that insisted on accompanying them 
to the hunt at Abbotsford, and of the two don- 
keys (‘‘Hannan More’’ and “Lady Morgan’’) 
who would leave their pasture when they saw 
him and trot up to the gate ‘‘to have a crack 
with the laird.’ And there is another story 
(told by Carlyle himself) of the little Blenheim 
spaniel — the most nervous and fastidious of 
its kind— which detested strangers, yet one 
day fawned and frisked about the feet of ‘‘a 
tall, irregular, busy-looking, unknown man who 
came halting by.’"’ The stranger, of course, was 
Walter Scott. 
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youth and as I am doing now with 
respect to Sir Walter Scott. I have 
just begun ‘Rob Roy,’ and still read his 
best novels in succession. All is great 
—material, import, characters, execu- 
tion—and then what infinite diligence 
in the preparatory studies! What 
truth of detail in the execution! We 
see, too, what English history is, and 
what a thing it is when such an inher- 
itance falls to the lot of a clever 
poet.” * 

It was this “infinite diligence in pre- 
paratory studies,” noted by Goethe, 
that was the secret of Scott's amazing 
rapidity of production, a circumstance 
which is apparently overlooked by Car- 
lyle, who propounds the following ex- 
traordinary misconception of the facts: 
“Contrasting “Waverley,” which was 
written carefully, with most of its fel- 
lows, which were written exrtempore, we 
may regret the ertempore method.” 
Now, the last two volumes of “Waver- 
ley” were, as we know, completed in 
three weeks, and the whole of his sec- 
ond novel (“Guy Mannering”)—which 
is little if at all inferior to “Waverley” 
—was, as Scott tells us himself, com- 
pleted in six weeks at Christmas 1814, 
when he went down to Abbotsford “to 
get clear of ‘Waverley,’” as he ex- 
presses it, “and to refresh the ma- 
chine.” Well may his biographer ex- 
claim at such “prodigality of genius” 
and “portentous industry”! Scott, in 
fact, was at his best when writing fast 
and furiously.” Just as a_ great 
preacher, full of his subject, prefers to 
deliver his sermon ertempore,—so a 
writer of genius with a richly stored 
mind and a pewerful memory can cover 
sheet after sheet almost without an ef- 
fort or consulting a book of reference. 
How rapidly thought and hand worked 


together when he once put pen to pa- 
= Eckermann’s Oomversations with Goethe 
(Oxenford), p. 528. 
the Introduction to ‘‘Nigel,”’ p. 
“The works and passages in which I 
succeeded have uniformly been written 
with the greatest rapidity. ... The parts in 
which I have come feebly off were by much the 
more q 
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per may be gathered from the well- 
known anecdote of the manner in 
which the last two volumes of “Waver- 
ley” were written in less than three 
weeks, and how the shadow of his 
hand, “like the writing on Belshazzar’s 
wall,” disturbed a wine-party in a 
friend’s house, whose windows com- 
manded a view of the author's study in 


Mycastle Street. 


an 


“Since we sat down,” said Menzies, 
“T have been watching it—[the hand]— 
it fascinates my eye—it never stops— 
page after page is finished and thrown 
on that heap of MS. and still it goes 
on unwearied; and so it will be till can- 
dies are brought in, and God knows 
how long after that. It is the same 
every night—I can’t stand a sight of 
it when I am not at my books.” “Some 
stupid, dogged, engrossing clerk, prob- 
ably,” exclaimed myself or some other 
giddy youth in our society. “No, 
boys,” said our host, “I well know 
whose hand it is—’tis Walter Scott’s.” ” 
Scott was at his worst when he tried to 
write carefully or on a subject that 
was distasteful. The poem on which 
he expended most pains and trouble 
was “Rokeby,” and “Rokeby” was a 
failure at the time and has never been 
popular since. It was “desk-work,” 
and, as he told Mr. Gillies, he was 
“sick-tired of the gruesome tale” long 
before it was completed." It was the 
same with his “Life of Napoleon,” on 
which he bestowed more time and la- 
bor than on half a dozen of his earlier 
novels, but which added little to his 
reputation as a writer of prose. This 
illustrates an admirable saying of 
Rénan which Grant-Duff prefixed as a 
motto to his diaries: “On ne doit ja- 
mais écrire que de ce qu’on aime; 
Voubli et le silence sont la punition 
qu’on inflige & ce qu’on a trouvé laid 
ou commun dans la promenade & trav- 
ers la vie.” Silence and oblivion have, 
we fear, been the fate of Scott’s “Na- 

% Lockhart, iv. 171. 


™ Recollections of Sir Walter Scott (Gillies), 
p. 186. 
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poleon.” But when he had a subject 
dear to his heart, such as a romance of 
chivalry or some tale of Scottish life 
and manners, his genius never faltered 
or went astray. Then he wrote con 
amore--with an artistic delight in the 
work itself—easily and fluently—with- 
out correcting or even re-reading his 
manuscript—caring nothing for style 
so long as he made his meaning clear, 
—calling up from the storehouse of his 
memory image after image and charac- 
ter after character, adding a touch here 
and curtailing there, sometimes embel- 
lishing and sometimes softening down 
—refining and idealizing the past, cast- 
ing a glamor over the Middle Ages, in 
which their ferocity and sensuality are 
forgotten and “vice itself loses half its 
Revil by losing all its grossness.” 

Scott’s own nature was too genial 
and tolerant for him to act the censor 
or the moralist. Just as in actual life 
he passed lightly over the escapades of 
“Rigdumfunnidos,” as he called John 
Ballantyne, so in his works of fiction he 
is content with ridiculing some harm- 
less folly or eccentricity,—Mr. Old- 
buck’s mania for antiquities, Baron 
Bradwardine’s absurd genealogical foi- 
bles, or Lady Margaret Bellenden’s ex- 
aggerated attachment to feudalism. 
There is a good deal of subtle humor in 
Scott's delineation of such characters. 
He evidently enjoys the ridiculous as- 
pect of these serious triflers, and is 
laughing in his sleeve at them. What 
can be more ludicrous, for instance, 
than the naive egotism of the old bar- 
ber, Caxeon, in the “Antiquary,” whose 
world centred round his periwigs, and 
who thought the French Revolutien 
would reach Scotland now that the 
magistrates of Fairport had left off 
wearing hair-powder, and his agonized 
exclamation as he clings to the skirts 
of his patron, who is bending over the 
cliff: “Haud a care, haud a care, 
Monkbarns! God’s sake, haud a care! 
Sir Arthur’s drowned already, and if 
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ye fa’ o’er the cleugh too, there'll be 
but ae wig left i’ the parish, and that’s 
the minister's.” * 

Nothing, again, can be truer to life 
or more characteristic of the canny 
Scotch innkeeper than Niel Blane’s sa- 
pient advice to his daughter— 


When the malt begins to get aboon 
the meal, they’ll begin to speak about 
government in kirk and state, and then, 
Kenny, they are like to quarrel. Let 
them be doing—anger’s a drouthy pas- 
sion, and the mair they dispute, the 
mair ale they’ll drink; but ye were best 
serve them wi’ a pint o’ the sma’ 
browst,—it will heat them less, and 
they’ll never ken the difference.” 

Even if they get to blows, Niel adds, 
Jenny is not to call him, as he is going 
to take his dinner quietly in the spence 
with the Laird of Lickitup. 

This is Scott’s humor at its very best, 
natural and spontaneous, and quite in 
keeping with the character of the 
speaker. He is at his worst when he 
makes an elaborate attempt to act the 
comedian, as in his Jecediah Cleish- 
botham and that insufferable bore, Sir 
Piercie Shafton and his euphuism. As 
he says himself (apropos of Caleb Bal- 
derstone), he “sprinkles too much 
parsley over his chicken,” and his pic- 
ture becomes an exaggerated carica- 
ture.** 

But no master of fiction, so far as we 
“know, has ever equalled Scott in sus- 
tained and vigorous dialogue, or in the 
admirable manner in which he adapts 
it to the personality of the speaker, 
who, whether he be prince or peasant, 
speaks to the manner born. ; Shakes- 
speare himself could not have given 
more force and tragic dignity to his 
kings and queens than Scott does in his 
pictures of Elizabeth turning upon 
Leicester in the hall at Kenilworth, 
Queen Mary receiving the Regent’s en- 
voys at Lochleven, or Louis XI. con- 

"The Antiquary, chap. vill. 


%3 Old Mortaiity, chap. iv. 
** Lockhart, iv. 274. 
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fronting Charles the Bold at Peronne. 
And so it is with all Scott’s other 
characters in a descending social scale. 
The lairds and the bailies, the advo- 
cates and the lawyers’ clerks, the 
farmers and the innkeepers, the 
peasants and serving-men of every 
type from Cuddie Headrigg and 
Andrew Fairservice to “little Benjie” 
and the “Dougal creature”’-are one 
and all painted with that unerring 
instinct and life-like fidelity to their 
proper characters which makes the 
Waverleys_a matchless gallery of 
living pictures./ It is in this 
that Scott's e / greatness as a 
novelist consists. His style may be 
slovenly; his plots may be inartistic; 
the conclusions of his novels hurried 
and confused; he may have outraged 
the facts of history as much as he out- 
raged the feelings of Professor Free- 
man; he may be careless of dates and 
guilty of flagrant anachronisms; he 
may have painted the Middle Ages in 
rose-color instead of in the lurid tints 
of the up-to-date historian.—he may 
have committed these and other faults 
besides, and yet the fact remains that 
no writer before or since has given us 
such a vivid portraiture of the past or 
shown such a marvellous insight into 
the varied life and character of Scot- 
tish society, of which we knew every 
phase and aspect. | And in doing this, 
Scott simply followed the natural bent 
of his genius. He had no prophetic 
message to deliver, no stern lessons of 
morality to enforce; he did not trouble 
himself about the intricate analysis of 
emotions, but wrote out of the fulness 
of his heart as the spirit moved him, 
drawing on his own experience of life 
and manners and on the traditions of 
the past—with eyes that observed and 
noted the minutest details, and with a 
memory that forgot nothing which it 
chose to remember. And, through- 
out his writings, he left “the seamy 


6 nang of human nature severely alone. 
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Except in his description of Alsatia in 
“Nigel” and in Nanty Ewart’s tale in 
“Redgauntlet,” there are no allusions 
to the “low life” (as it is termed) 
which Dickens and other realists have 
chosen to depict. His pictures of the 
poorer class are cheerful, sensible, and 
sympathetic. “Not a word in them 
all [the Waverleys] has ever insinu- 
ated evil or palliated dishonor.” They 
are as fresh and wholesome as his own 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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northern breezes; free from sentimen- 
talism and affectation; free also from 
vulgarity and coarseness; and marked 
throughout by a genial and tolerant 
spirit and by a large humanity. “It 
ean be said of Scott,” wrote Carlyle, 
“that when he departed, he took a 
man’s life along with him. No sounder 
piece of British manhood was put to- 
gether in that eighteenth century of 
time.” 





THE STORY OF HAUKSGARTH FARM. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Farm of Hauksgarth lay in a 
nook of the hills bordering the eastern 
banks of that beautiful inlet of waters 
which terminates Morecambe Bay. 
Geographically placed in Westmore- 
land, it was not far removed from the 
Lancashire border, lying some two 
miles north of the hamlet of Arinseat, 
with its shore, its fir-clad hill, its wide 
valley and ruined tower. 

The farm-house, surrounded by well- 
built barns and sheds, was old and of 
rambling construction, having case- 
ment windows; the roomy interior was 
handsomely furnished and comfortable. 
The whole cluster of buildings was col- 
ored in a warm cream wash, which 
produced the effect of something 
bright, homely, and scrupulously clean. 
In acreage the Farm was of no great 
extent, but under the management of 
the Whinnery family had established 
its reputation for prosperity—a pros- 
perity well maintained to the moment 
this story opens, the date being 1830 
and the time the spring of the year. 

The entrance to the Farm was a 
white gate in the road, opening to a 
broad gravelled space that led to the 
front of the house. The garden, with 
its fruit, flower, and vegetable patches, 
lay to tbe back. 

On a Sunday afternoon, a girl neatly 


dressed for church ran from the house 
to the gate, and crossing the road, 
turned into a field sown with clover 
and on to another in tilth for green 
crop. After this came the wild of the 
country and a belt of beautiful wood- 
land which covered the lower slopes of 
a hill known as Hauks Fell. 

The girl was the only child of George 
Whinnery, the present tenant of 
Hauksgarth Farm, and in age was un- 
der seventeen years. In her christen- 
ing she had been named Lisbeth, but 
a dominant characteristic had procured 
her the byname “Silence.”’ She hurried 
along through the wood, and as she 
went searched the paths and repeatedly 
sent out a clear ringing call. 

“Nanna! Nanna!” was her cry. 

Across the extended woodland, a belt 
of grooved and fissured limestone lay 
like a broad white ribbon, the pale sur- 
faces, raised no more than a step 
above the soil, being flat and smooth 
as though chiselled by some superhu- 
man hand. This striking feature. 
probably the result of glacier action in 
the past. lent fantastic beauty to the 
scene; but that which had once been a 
stony desert of the ice period had blos- 
somed to a sylvan solitude under the 
smile of age-long sunshine and the buf- 
fet of wind and rain. In summer even 
the rocky belt would be decked with 
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verdure, saplings, springing from the 
crevices, and ferns and flowers, and 
shoots of bramble with their silver 
blooms. 

Silence ran lightly along the great 
white slabs, jumping the fissures ar‘ 
pausing every now and then to look 
around and shout: 

“Nanna! Nanna!” 

At the head of the wood the lime- 
stone formation took the shape of ser- 
ried crags and scars; from their sum- 
mits, smooth and slab-like, the turf- 
covered hill sloped away in a sharper 
ascent to its still wilder and more 
rocky head. 

When she reached this natural forti- 
fication, Silence walked more slowly, 
seeking a path amidst the fierce gleam- 
ing rocks. Between two of the for- 
midable crags was a crevice hardly to 
be found by any save those habituated 
to the spot. They called it a “scor” 
in the district. It was wide enough to 
admit one person, and extended from 
the top to the bottom of the ‘crag; but 
the soil had washed in irregularly from 
the hillside, so that within the fissure a 
natural path had formed in a gentle as- 
cent, from which it was possible to 
swing oneself by a slight effort of the 
arms on to the turf of the hill. Viewed 
from above, the crevice was not visible. 

The use of this fissure with its ac- 
commodating upward path was com- 
mon to the family at Hauksgarth, but 
little known to other folk of the dis- 
trict. _ As she neared it, Silence again 
uttered her monotonous cry. 

This time came a response. From 
within she heard a startled exclama- 
tion, followed by a rush of feet, and 
from the sharp-cutside of the crag 
bounded a girl, who came abruptly to a 
stop, her eyes full of alarm. 

The girl who thus sprang from covert 
was of a most uncommon beauty, and 
in years more advanced than Silence, 
though hardly needing to count beyond 
eighteen; she was just at that exquis- 
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ite stage of youth when every month 
added to existence is to gain in loveli- 
ness and to come nearer perfection. 
At the moment this loveliness was en- 
hanced by the flush on the cheeks and 
the excitement in the eyes. 

Looking on her, Silence’s expression 
abated slowly from astonishment to a 
curious softness. She could never get 
used to Nanna’s beauty, but saw it 
every day as some new and almost 
staggering fact which one must take 
into serious consideration, and for 
which lasting allowance must be made. 
It was indeed of that rare and notice- 
able kind which arrests the eye and 
imagination by producing the effect of 
a series of incomparable pictures. 

In the first few seconds of their 
startled gaze, Silence missed the fact 
that the rustle of flying feet within 
the crevice had not ceased with 
Nanna’s appearance: only when the un- 
explained sound came to an end did 
she notice that it had been. 

“Who’s yon?” said she, turning her 
eyes suddenly towards the rocks. 

“Who? I was yon. Who else should 
be?” 

“There was someb’ry. 
running.” 

“I pulled a stone or two with me. 
Who should be there but me? I’ve 
been on t’ Fell. Didst ta call me? Am 
I late? Eh, What'll mudder 
say?" 

Her speech hurried, and she 
showed an exaggerated regret for her 
lapse, which surprised Silence anew. 
Nanna’s conscience in the details of 
existence inclined towards easiness. At 
the same time she smiled in so monopo 
lizing a manner into the gentle face of 
her companion, bearing down upon her 
from her height, superior both in per- 
son and in position on the path, that 
Silence, dazzled and mystified. turned 
from the rock as under some soft com- 
pulsion. 

“Let us run,” said she. 


I heard feet 


dear! 


was 


“Silver was 
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putting the horse in t’ cart, and bade 
me call thee. Mudder had settled her 
bonnet. She cannot abide us to be 
late for church.” 

The girls joined hands and set off at 
the top of their speed. But when they 
had come through the fields and neared 
the road, Silence stopped suddenly and 
stooped behind the wall. 

“Hide, Nanna!” whispered she. “I 
see Mester Nasshiter coming by.” 

Nanna paused, but held herself erect. 
The road offered one of the impromptu 
pictures common to a highway, the 
chance grouping of men and things in 
passage. By the white gate of the 
Farm stood the horse and cart which 
would convey the female portion of the 
Whinnery family to far-off Summer- 
dale Church: the reins, thrown over 
the back of the horse, awaited the 
hands of the driver, who, in the person 
of Mrs. Whinnery, stood before the 
gate looking back expectantly towards 
the house. In the centre of the road 
& man advanced towards them. 

He was a big-shouldered, clumsily- 
built fellow, but dressed something be- 
yond the average of the quiet farming 
class. This extra display did not tend, 
however, to an impress of respectabil- 
ity; on the contrary. his pose, his very 
tread, all the atmosphere that a man 
ean carry with him, were expressive of 
a coarse-grained, unscrupulous nature. 
He wore his low-crowned hat some- 
what rakishly to one side; his coat of 
blue cloth with brass buttons hung open 
from his bright-colored waistcoat; his 
new top-boots creaked as he trod, and, 
from habit, he carried in his hand a 
riding-whip, the loop of which he kept 
striking against them. In features, 
Nature had not been too unkind: if he 
was ill-looking, that was no extreme 
fault of her moulding hand, but was 
the stamp upon the outward form of a 
stupid brain and brutal temper. Near- 
ing the cart, he threw across it a glance 
of sharp scrutiny towards the Farm, a 
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look hungry for the least indication of 
untoward change in the smiling cluster 
of buildings. 

In the sunshine of that April after- 
noon the Farm preserved every ap- 
pearance of tranquil prosperity. He 
turned his attention moodily to the 
road, and there encountered the face of 
Nanna looking towards him over the 
wall. Silence he could not see, but on 
perceiving Nanna his brow cleared a 
little as though a lucky omen had 
opened suddenly upon his_ sullen 
thoughts. 

He considered that the coming 
Easter festival lent him a genial ex- 
cuse for addressing the girl. He 
would challenge her to rise early on 
Easter dawn, and mount Hauks Fell to 
watch the sun dance in its rising, as 
amongst the country folk the sun is 
reputed to do in the early Easter 
hours. If he could win her promise 
for this pious ceremony, an occasion 
for questions concerning the Farm, its 
work, and the habits of the household 
would open for him. 

He slouched nearer the wall, star- 
ing at the girl from under the dark- 
fringed lids of his crafty eyes. But 
on approaching, his impulse towards 
speech died away. Nanna’s bearing 
expressed a strong resistance to his ad- 
dress; she stood with her lids demurely 
lowered and her face so masked as to 
appear a mere pretty piece of reluctant 
country shyness. And as he hesitated 
Mrs. Whinnery’s call cut off the oppor- 
tunity. He turned sulkily away, and 
Silence found courage to raise her head 
from its hiding-place behind the wall. 

It was not until the middle of Mr. 
Daker’s sermon in Summerdale Church, 
and when Nanna’s lovely head was 
nodding in vain efforts against sleep, 
that Silence’s memory harked back to 
a teasing recollection of the sound of 
feet that continued to fly after Nanna’s 
startled scutter had come to an end. 
This sound, she was assured, had gone 
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up the crevice and not down; the fact 
in its vividness and persistence cap- 
tured her attention, and for some ten 
minutes the sentences of Mr. Daker's 
discourse fell on deaf ears so far as 
she was concerned. 

But who, save the inhabitants of the 
Farm, knew of the “scor” in the rocks? 
Even Mr. Nasshiter, whose house lay 
eu the bleak of Hauks Fell some dis- 
truce above the rocks and the wood, 
had not discovered its convenient ex- 
istence. 

The family at the Farm was small 
and self-contained; it consisted of Si- 
lence’s father and her step-mother, of a 
youth named Silver, of Nanna Scaife 
(her step-mother’s daughter) and her- 
self. When she ran to warn the easy- 
going Nanna that the hour for service 
had arrived, her step-mother had been 
in the bedroom, her father in the 
kitchen, Silver in the yard. It was 
not, therefore, of the household 
who was with Nanna in the “scor.” 

For some minutes Silence felt pain- 
fully perplexed, then raised her head 
with a breath of relief. A _ sheep, 
straying from the pasture of Hauks 
ell, might have jumped into the crev- 
ice, and, frightened by her shout, scam- 
pered back to the fold. She glanced 
at the other occupants of the pew. 
Mrs. Whinnery followed the sermon in 
meek reverence; Nanna’s face, flushed 
and exquisite, and framed by her open 
beaver bonnet, fell towards her right 
shoulder with a child’s air of peaceful 
slumber, and upon her Silence’s eyes 
rested wistfully, leniently. 

“So pretty as she is, one must be 
tender to her,” ran her thoughts. 

No two natures could be more unlike 
than those of the two girls, who had 
lived together without relationship, and 
yet in the close association of sisters. 

George Whinnery had married late in 
life, and had lost his wife when Silence 
was but a few months old. After a 
period of mourning, he had taken as 


one 
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his second helpmate a widow named 
Hannah Scaife, who, originally of 
Westmoreland, had returned to her na- 
tive county, after a period of married 
life with a handsome, plausible scamp 
of Manchester, who had made her 
wretched, and who, dying, left her pen- 
niless. She had brought to the lonely 
hearth at Hauksgarth not only the 
cheer of her comfortable presence, but 
a toddling girl of about three years and 
a half, little Nanna Scaife, to be com 
panion to Whinnery’s still younger 
daughter. A few months later the sec- 
ond Mrs. Whinnery introduced into her 
home a boy between five and six years 
old who had been left an orphan, and 
as a distant relative of her own had 
been thrown upon her care. 

The surname of the boy was Silver, 
a corruption of the old Norse Sdélvar. 
The name marked him as a survivor of 
that ancient race of settlers whose im- 
press lingers in north-west England. 
not only in the appellations of moun- 
tain, river, and hamlet, but in the char- 
acteristics of a few rooted families. 
These pure Norse folk are to be found 
amongst those who, associated from 
the beginning with the land, have clung 
there. Silver's progenitors were 
amongst the “statesmen” who had cul- 
tivated and lived on the same patch of 
earth for generations. 

To come into a family with which his 
connection was so slender might have 
proved a disadvantage. It had not 
been so. George Whinnery strongly 
shared that same Norse blood which 
flowed in Silver’s veins; neither he nor 
the boy knew anything of their origin, 
beyond the fact that they came of a 
race of farmers, but the racial sap, still 
vital and persistent in their remote be- 
ing, was the cause of an unconscious 
attraction between them. Whinnery’s 
heart had clung to the boy from the 
beginning. 

To Silver it had been a matter of 
course that he should adopt the calling 
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of the farmer and work on the land; to 
do this under the clever guidance of 
Whinnery was a signal advantage: his 
responsiveness to that guidance pro- 
duced a further bond between the two 
as years went on, and when Whinnery’s 
second marriage proved fruitless, it 
was with hardly the consciousness of 
taking a new step that he definitely 
gave to the child the position of his 
son, teaching him to attach the name 
of his adopted family to his own. Thus 
the boy became Silver Whinnery, the 
first surname being used as his familiar 
household designation. Nor was this 
step a speculation weighted by any ab- 
solute risk. Silver was the last of his 
race, but though an orphan and of help- 
less years when he arrived at Hauks- 
garth, he had not come empty-handed. 
Mr. Whinnery, in accepting his charge 
and education as a farmer, had first 
been scrupulous to lay aside this small 
fortune—about five hundred pounds— 
for the child. 

Acts of honorable probity of this kind 
on the part of George Whinnery had 
impressed themselves on the mind of 
his second wife, and occasioned in her 
an unshaken trust and humble wor- 
ship. The second Mrs. Whinnery was 
a deeply pious woman of a _ patient 
habit and great meekness of demeanor 
—traits which had been hardly gar- 
nered from the discipline of her infe- 
licitous first marriage. The little 
Nanna had inherited her father’s good 
looks, and on this only child Mrs. Whin- 
nery lavished the treasure of her heart; 
but when she found home and peace in 
her second husband’s house, she re- 
solved to tutor this passion of the 
mother for her own offspring, and to 
rule her diverse brood with a justice 
untainted by favoritism, and had 
brought the MHauksgarth household 
through tranquil years to the present 
hour. Peace, perhaps, had been the 


predominant feature—a decent, hard- 
working regularity in 


the midst of 
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plenty, an absence of jars; for the rule 
of the head of the house inclined 
towards austerity, and he was little 
habituated to the expansions of af- 
fection. Nevertheless, George Whin- 
nery was no sour-faced tyrant, and the 
roomy old farm-house had been wont 
to re-echo to the voices and play of 
well-developed children, and then to 
the mirth and activity of a trio of 
healthy young people. 

But amongst elements so diverse 
gathers unnoticed the inevitable story, 
until some circumstance, comparable to 
so small a thing as the turning of a 
leaf, startles one with the heading to a 
new and unlooked-for chapter. 

To-day, for example, the absence of 
the farmer and his adopted son was 
unusual: the whole family habitually 
gathered together for service on the 
Sunday afternoon. The plan was to 
drive in the cart as far as Arinseat, 
and, leaving the vehicle and horse to 
the care of a friendly neighbor, either 
to ascend Arinseat Knot and come down 
into Summerdale by a pleasant descent 
co that village, or to walk there by the 
road. 

The Knot, in itself beautiful with its 
fir-wood and spinneys, commanded a 
view of the Bay with the encircling 
shadow of mountain splendor; the road 
looked upon a wide expanse of flat 
country cupped amidst hills, pic- 
turesque, desolate, almost uninhabited 
save for an old farm lying at the foot 
of the ruin of one of the mysterious 
“pele” towers of the district. And 
yet Silence, a lover of beauty and born 
amidst expanses, dreaded the Sabbath. 
She associated the walk with the sense 
of Sunday clothes, a pressure to reach 
church in good time, a general sense of 
constraint coupled to an inexplicable 
loneliness of heart. The parents 
would walk first, her father treading 
along in creaking boots, his fine figure 
ponderous and _ stiff in his best 
clothes. his wife by his side wearing. 
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whatever the weather, a Paisley shawl 
which was the handsome symbol of her 
well-to-do respectability. Following 
came the trio of themselves—‘“the chil- 
dren.” But as inevitably as the par- 
ents walked before did Nanna take the 
central position in the group of three 
who followed. Nanna’s brightness, 
her constant chatter, the contour and 
points of her exquisite face, now lifted 
towards Silver, now cast down with 
her inimitable roguish look, her 
changes, her sparkle, her laughter, 
composed an atmosphere of absorbing 
fascination, which seemed to feld it- 
self around the pair of them, to the ex- 
clusion of the third. After the walk 
would come the hemmed-in dulness of 
the village church, the peculiar odor 
of a country sanctuary, and the long 
service, through which Silence sat 
down, or stood up, or knelt automati- 
cally, feeling the while a deep, mute 
pain in her heart, the source of which 


was not clear to herself. To-day, in 
Silver’s absence, she suffered less. 
Her sentiments towards Nanna—a 


complicated mixture of solicitude and 
adoration, of disquiet strongly overlaid 
with protective affection—expressed 
themselves by a constant repetition, 
soothingly self-exhortative, as though 
that and no other was the text of the 
sermon, of the sentence she had al- 
ready shaped in her mind: 

“So pretty as she is, yan’ must be 
tender tul? her.” 


CHAPTER II. 

George Whinnery had detained his 
adopted son Silver at the Farm for the 
purpose of holding with him in pri- 
vacy a long-projected conversation. 

They were in the kitchen, and sat 
near a handsome oaken dresser which 
stood under the wide diamond-paned 
window. The preliminaries of the con- 
versation were over, but had brought 
them no farther than to the unhappy 

1 One. ? To or towards. 
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discovery of a clash between their 
wills and interests. The revelation 
had fallen suddenly, and a pause fol- 
lowed, rendered ominous through the 
set look on either face. 

Through the stillness, the irrelevant 
sound of the sea came up with its 
eternal stimulating call—the rush and 
roar of the tidal wave between the 
narrowing shores of the Bay. The 
ears of the younger man caught the 
sound, those of the elder were uncon- 
scious of it. The sun fell through 
the window on Whinnery’s labor- 
coarsened fist, which was clenched on 
the dresser over a sheet of paper, while 
his eyes blazed in a kind of fierce sur- 
prise at the other. 

Silver was a splendidly grown fellow 
of twenty: in his clear blue eyes some- 
thing of the same surprise was re- 
flected, but his hed was turned a little 
aside, and a tortured look as of a 
highly-strung nature under an intru- 
sive touch, rather than anger, altered 
his features. 

“I cannot do as you ask, fadder,” he 
said after the silence, in a low, quiet 
voice. 

“Hast thou aught agen me or my 
house? Have I ever treated thee dif- 
ferent from my own son?” 

“Na, na! Ye’ve been main good to 
me from first to last. You haven't ever 
grudged me nought.” 

“And in the end thou’lt rive 
wark in bits, and pull down the house 
‘at sheltered thee!” 

The cry, hoarse and poignant, visibly 
affected the youth, for a quiver passed 
over his features and he shuffled his 
feet uneasily upon the sanded floor. 
Nor were the words which Whinnery 
had used merely the extravagance of 
disappointed rage; a great fear un- 
derlay them, founded upon foresight 
and a complication of events. 

The difficulty had its roots far in the 
past. 

Hauksgarth was not held by George 


my 
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Whinnery on the common principle of 
a one year’s tenancy. Towards the 
end of his father’s life, a lease of the 
farm at a low rent and of the unusual 
length of ninety-nine years, had beeu 
granted to the Whinnerys by the land- 
owning Arnesons, whose seat was in 
the neighborhood, and who for gener- 
ations had been paramount there. 

The lease had been the splendid 
recognition of a splendid service ren- 
dered by the Whinnery family. 

When young, George Whinnery had 
possessed a brother who was a private 
in the company of which the heir of 
the Arnesons was captain. In the 
skirmish at Bois-le-duc in Holland, in 
1794, this youth had saved the life of 
young Arneson at the expense of his 
own; in gratitude, the head of the 
house of Arneson had granted the lease 
to the bereaved father. So that when, 
in 1810, the elder Whinnery died, 
George, his remaining son, found him- 
self in possession not only of a small 
fortune, but of the long lease of the 
Farm, which the heroism of his 
brother had secured to the family, and 
of which only a few years had lapsed. 

The lease, besides being a long one, 
was generously worded and devoid of 
those restrictions which often hamper 
farmers in their operations. The Whin- 
nerys were proved men, with reputa- 
tions for enterprise and success; the 
only restriction which the indebted 
Arnesons cared to impose was such 
vague qualification as might be found 
in the phrase: 

“So long as the land be used, directed, 
and managed with good husbandry.” 

During the life of the grateful giver 
of the lease, these words had been 
read by the industrious and frugal 
George as a mere formality. But with 
the demise of the elder Arneson in 


1812 things had altered, and that not 
for the better. 

Colonel Arneson—as the rescued heir 
had 


now become—mismanaged his 
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property from his first entry into pos- 
session. It was not a wild, debauched 
mismanagement, but rather that con- 
stant incompetency in detailed matters 
which in time can wear out a great 
substance. As years went on, this 
habitual shrinkage was accelerated by 
young Harold Arneson, the new heir, 
who possessed just that touch of 
stupid, heels-over-head extravagance 
which his father lacked. By 1825 the 
Arneson finances were brought to a 
pinch, and the Colonel was compelled 
to raise money by the sale of a portion 
of his property. With less gratitude 
for the boon of his life than his father 
had shown, he judged that the Hauks- 
garth corner of his estate, being, on ac- 
count of the low rental of the Farm, 
the least valuable in annual returns, 
was the slice to be sacrificed. With 
the Farm went a sheep-run, or “seat,” 
as it was called, a fold, hut, and pas- 
ture on Hauks Fell, which had been 
included in the lease on the same low 
terms. 

The purchaser of the land had been 
Mr. Nasshiter, and of him as a land- 
lord Mr. Whinnery had now had some 
five years’ experience. 

Nasshiter was of low origin; he had 
crawled to his present position by 
grasping ways which brought money 
to his pocket and liberal curses on his 
head. The long lease with its low ren- 
tal had enabled him to purchase the 
Farm advantageously, but, having ob- 
tained it, his avaricious nature had be- 
gun to brood wrathfully over the very 
circumstance which had cheapened it. 
The independent position of the Whin- 
nerys prevented him from raising the 
rent on his farmer at vexatious and 
frequent intervals, and that became 
an accumulating torment to the man, 
one-ideaed as he was in respect to ex- 
istence, and looking. for his harvest 
ever from the same narrow field. The 
situation of his dwelling on Hauks Fell 
—it was a solitary plain stone house, 
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surrounded by a grim-looking wall— 
exposed him daily to the sensible re- 
minder of Hauksgarth’s tranquil pros- 
perity; from the bleak hill his envious 
eyes found occasion to brood con- 
stantly over the distant cluster of 
cream-colored buildings, while his 
mind made sulky calculations of what 
portions of the result of Farmer Whin- 
nery’s toil and good management the 
Arneson lease had diverted from him- 
self. 

Had it not been for the transfer of 
Hauksgarth to Mr. Nasshiter, the dif- 
ficulty between George Whinnery and 
his adopted son would not have 
arisen; secure in his position and in 
the favor of the paramount family, the 
farmer would have left the future to 
take care of itself. But Nasshiter’s 
characteristics had created disturbing 
surmises: he saw that he must be wary 
in his dealings with the man, and at 
last had been compelled to recognize 
in him a determined and dangerous 
foe. That brought him to reflect upon 
his own peculiar domestic circum- 
stances, and to cast about for means 
by which to protect his family from 
the rascal’s scheming. In his adopted 
son he thought he found the instru- 
ment and opportunity he needed. 

In the course of years George Whin- 
nery had come to rely upon Silver: 
matters had gone so well between them 
that he felt justified in confiding to the 
lad the arrangements by which he pro- 
posed in his will to ensure the position 
of his family. As Silver possessed his 
full confidence, as he felt him to be in 
very truth his son, he had long deter- 
mined to leave him the Farm as his 
heritage. Some shrewdness mingled 
with what, on the whole, was an act of 
appreciative love. Silver’s money 
would, he had reflected, if devoted to 
the land, be productive of an increased 
return in the future. Not for the world 
would Mr. Whinnery have asked the 
lad he had sheltered to put the money 
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into the Farm; but by the chief clause 
of his will he lent him the best motive 
to do so. And so far, on that mem- 
orable Sunday afternoon, Silver had 
listened with heartfelt gratitude to 
what he regarded as an act of unprece- 
dented generosity. 

But Mr. Whinnery, in the shaping of 
his scheme, had not neglected the in- 
terests of Silence, his only child, whom 
he loved, but without demonstrative- 
ness, with the ineradicable love spring- 
ing from so close a relationship. He 
settled upon her a sum of money 
brought by her mother, and a _ half- 
share with Silver in whatever prop- 
erty (other than the farm-stock and 
the lease) he might leave behind him. 

Nor was his step-daughter unpro- 
vided for. To Nanna Scaife he be- 
queathed such a sum as would be suffi- 
cient to place her beyond immediate 
want at his decease. As to his wife, 
should she survive him, her residence 
and support in the Farm were laid as 
a solemn charge upon Silence and Sil- 
ver. 

Such in broad lines were the ar- 
rangements which Mr. Whinnery ex- 
pounded to Silver on that April Sun- 
day afternoon in 1830. 

One perceives that as regarded the 
material interests of his wife and the 
three young people it was a just will, 
a will carefully considered in an up- 
right heart. But into the poetry of 
Justice, into regions beyond mere 
equity, the thoughts of George Whin- 
nery had not strayed. In this parcel- 
ling out of a treasured notion of mate- 
rial good into equitable shares, he had 
lost sight of that grand impalpable 
Justice, which every creature craves 
with paramount insistence—the liberty 
of free choice and free action. 

For the will—that part of it dealing 
with Silver, the main legatee—was 
weighted by a condition, and to this he 
had come in an earlier phase of their 
conversation. 
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“Thou’ll understand, Silver, that in 
law, my lass Silence, my one bairn, 
should step into my shoon. In justice 
I’m bound to think of Silence and her 
goud first and foremost.” 

“Aye, fadder, aye!” Silver had re- 
sponded, as his steady blue eyes pe- 
rused the face of the elder man, in an 
interest and gratitude vaguely alter- 
nated by upeasiness. 

“I was thinking 
mind over Silence?” 

“Aye, fadder.” 

Silver nodded as he made this affirm 


be of 


thou'd my 


ative. 

“What can a lass do in a farm her 
lone?” Whinnery had continued. “Give 
2 Woman command, and ‘tis nowt but 
a sleeveless job. But give her house- 
hold work and a cradle to rock and 
she’s reet. Weel lad! Silence is a 
fendy [neat] lass, and thou’s had time 
to learn her worth. I've left her 
money. She'll hev a bit of a back-set 
in the bank. Thou and she mun wed. 
Belike Silence is a bit swaymous 
[bashful]; but I think, lad, she likes 
thee gay weel.” 

He turned his head from the win- 
dow, out of which he had been gazing, 
and smiled. 

But Silver had started suddenly, 
pushing his chair back an inch or two 
and grasping the edge of the dresser. 
Between his level brows a frown had 
come, and his blue eyes took a kind 
of staring hardness. 

“Stop, fadder!”’ he began. 

“Nay, lad, I'll hev my say! I have 
thowt on ’t year in, year out, since thou 
wert a lile un, with curly hair, and she 
a bit toddlin’ thing beside thee with 
her hand ciasped in thine. I have 
thowt on ’t when she and thee and 
Nanna sat cuttering in the chimney- 
neuk of winter evenings. “I've no son 
to come efter me’’—so I thought—“but 
I have Silver, and Silence will give him 
me for a son.” Thou'lt not gainsay 


me, Silver? Thou and she will wed?-—— 
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in thy own good time, lad, thy own 
good time?” 

His voice took the intonation of a 
gentle entreaty, yet no dream of a re- 
fusal crossed or had ever crossed his 
mind; his own plan, so just, as he 
deemed it, so complete, so perfect, had 
filled it too long. But Silver turned 
away and his head sank. 

“Fadder,” he replied, in a low voice, 
“I'd give all I hev to please ye. But 
I cannot marry Silence.” 

The deep hush of the following mo- 
ments was full of the rising storm of 
the elder man’s surprised emotion. 

“Thou cannot?” he asked at last. 

“Na.” 

“Then there’s an end to my will. 
Thou'll understand I’ve no mind to 
turn my one bairn out of house and 
home?” 

“Fadder, 
will.” 

From that point the character of the 
conversation changed, both men suffer- 
ing from mental agitation beyond their 
powers of expression. Upon Whin- 
nery's heart the unwonted expansions 
of the hour returned in a suffocating 
sense of rejection; his pride and his 
tenderness being alike wounded. Ac- 
companying this feeling of personal re- 
pulse was the sharp apprehension of 
his daughter's position in this affair too 
rashly undertaken. Within his own 
heart-strings, he seemed to feel the 
bleeding pride of hers. How would 
Silence feel—she to whose deep, mod- 
est nature an offer of herself was im- 
possible—should she ever hear of the 
unmerited rebuff? 

That was precisely the point which 
afflicted the higher sensitiveness of the 
younger man. The fact that he had 
been driven to the rejection of his well- 
loved “sister” Silence inereased the 
sense of injustice under which he la- 
bored. He felt that the liberal offer 
should not have been made him at all 
if it must be weighted by a condition 


you must make a new 
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touching on his liberty and rendering 
acceptance impossible. Already, in 
the midst of his complicated and dis- 
tressed emotion, he foresaw that the 
conversation, so far from ratifying the 
bond between them, might end in 
breaking it. This Whinnery also per- 
ceived, though he was far from the sor- 
rowful forecast of Silver’s mind. 

“Thou'll pull down the house ’at shel- 
tered thee!” he repeated, rumpling up 
the paper that lay under his hand. 

“I shannet do that. Silence’s hus- 
band’ll take my place. That’s nature. 
I hadn’t reckoned on aught else.” 

“So thou’s been reckoning on thy 
side?” 

“Na, na. Not as you mean.” 

“I have spent my time and money 
upon thee, and in the end thou’st no 
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more conscience than to fling thy nay 

in my face.” 
“Fadder,” said 

“there’s my money. 


Silver eagerly, 
Of reets it isna 


mine. Ye'’ve spent it on me and for 
me. Takeit. For lI ‘st ne’er touch a 
farden.” 


“Belike thou’st some fashion of mak- 
ing money thy own gait, as thou'’rt so 
free with thy brass!” 

The shaft was let fly at random. Sil- 
ver made no reply, but he turned 
sharply to the window, holding his 
head as one does who is arrested by 
sudden idea. The murmur of the sea 
—now a full-flowing tide in the Bay— 
reached his quick ear with a strange 
und solacing music. 

Emma Brooke. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FUTURE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


It would be ‘useless to regard the 
problem of the future development of 
the Ottoman Empire from a European 
point of view. We are able to ex- 
plain the origin of Christian States 
either by the results of more or less 
complicated historical evolution, or, 
as modern historians do, by sociolog- 
ical theories, mainly based upon the 
working of economic forces. Until 
the downfall of Abdul Hamid Turkey 
was ruled by theocratic despotism. If 
we closely examine its history, we see 
that it was futile to talk of Turkey at 
all. There was Constantinople, an un- 
paralleled centre of power that 
usurped province after province with 
the only object of making it tributary. 
What we may call the order of State 
only existed as a convenience for levy- 
ing taxes and tithes to enrich the pri- 
vate treasury of the ruler. The polit- 
ical power, as based upon the holy law 
of the Shéri, was vested in the Caliph; 
the economic forces of the vast Empire 


rested with the Padishah. His Minis- 
ters were a body of men, but they 
formed no Government; if assembled 
they held no Council, but schemed in 
groups; they were not colleagues, but 
plotters. The revolution of July, or, 
to be more exact, the quelling of the 
détat of April last, ended the 
Sultan’s rule. What came _ after? 
Such revolutions as are found in the 
history of Europe have arisen, as a 
rule, from one of two causes. Hither 
the revolutionists were bent upon 
transferring political: power from its 
feudal holders to the representatives 
of the rising classes, or the object was 
to vest the economic powers held by 
the few in the supreme power of the 
organized State. But in all cases there 
was a nation behind the reformers, or 
at least a consolidated sociological 
body. In Turkey the task was to 
wrest both political and economic 
power from the despot. But there was 
neither a nation, nor a politically or- 


coup 
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ganized class, nor an economic social 
body to take possession of the fruits 
of victory. And—what is, perhaps, 
the most important thing to consider— 
there remained intact the apparently 
indestructible source of the despot’s 
power, that great psychological phe- 
nomenon, the Shéri. 

The only organized power having 
been the army, the makers of the revo- 
lution established themselves as a mil- 
itary hegemony. Inspired by intel- 
lectual classes of the Young Turks, 
partly supported but entirely obeyed 
by Parliament, the military hegemony 
is now faced by the duty, not to reor- 
ganize the State, but really to found a 
new one. The question is: On what 
principle should the Ottoman Hmpire be 
established? The problem is a most 
complicated one, and to understand it 
it will be necessary to examine its 
various aspects separately. 

The Empire is peopled by nationali- 
ties and tribes; but there is no com- 
pactly organized body prompted by 
common principles or common interests 
that might be called a nation. The 
eighth article of the Constitution of 
1876 and the first article of the hatt-i- 
humajun of ist August, 1908, muke an 
attempt to define the principle of what 
they call the Ottoman national citizen- 
ship. But this very theory has met 
with the most passionate refutation. 
Eastern and Western nations clashed 
against one another. The Albanian 
tribes saw their jealously guarded priv- 
ileges jeopardized; the Christian pop- 
ulation inhabiting the scattered parts 
of the Empire claimed autonomy; the 
Eastern tribes referred to the Shéri, 
and threatened to become fanatical de- 
fenders of the holy law. Still suffer- 


ing from the terrible strain of warfare, 
still.in peril of their lives, which every 
passing hour might have carried away 
together with the Constitution itself, 
the reformers had to face the most 
anxious problem of contemporary his- 
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tory—the call of the newly-awakened 
political conscience of the minor na- 
tions. One might, of course, conceive 
of decentralization; and, *indeed, the 
idea was not slow to impose itself by 
the formula: Full autonomy to each 
nationality and formation of a vast 
unit by way of federalism. The idea 
does not lack fascination. If carried 
through it would at once break the 
chain of difficulties, and the cardinal 
obstacle, the creation of a national 
body, could not longer exist. Is it, 
however, possible to form such small 
units and to combine the federal States 
under the supreme power of a central 
Government? The student of the ra- 
cial problem as it presents itself in the 
Ottoman Empire will feel inclined to 
deny the _ possibility. The various 
races are intermingled in the various 
parts of the Empire, and so inter- 
spersed with Turks that there is prac- 
tically no vilayet where one of the na- 
tionalities would form such a respect- 
able majority as to allow of a geo- 
graphical sub-division for the purpose 
of federalism. Reliable statistics are 
not available. Such figures as are to 
be found in yarious books on Turkey 
have mostly been prompted by the aim 
with which the book was written. 
Turkish registrars have not bothered 
about nationality, which, indeed, is in 
most cases exceedingly hard, nay, tm- 
possible, to fix. They record the de- 
nomination of the newly born, viz., 
that to which the parents profess to 
belong. It is, however, superfluous te 
quote figures if we have so high an au- 
thority as Sir Charles Eliot to lean 
upon. Sir Charles, who, during his 
prolonged travels, studied the racial 
problem on the spot, says in his stand- 
ard work on “Turkey in Burope”: “The 
result of this investigation, then, is 
that it is not easy to distinguish Ser- 
vians and Bulgarians beyond the bound- 
aries of their respective countries”; 
and “Among people who have thus 
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and reacted on one another it 


acted 
is rash to make sharp divisions or to 
say that certain customs or linguistic 


peculiarities distinguish a certain 
races. .«.” 
In other words, the Christian na- 


tionalities inhabiting Macedonia are not 
distinguished by ethnical peculiarities, 
but divided by religious creed. As a 
matter of fact, many of the Servians, 
Bulgarians, Greeks or Vlachs, do not, 
from a strictly ethnical point of view, 
belong to the race to which they ad- 
here. During the time of despotism 
many of them took refuge with that 
Church which at the time of peril was 
in possession of the greatest power. 
Thus they are not intrinsically con- 
nected with their supposed nationality, 
and they will be eager enough to be- 
come true citizens of the Ottoman Em- 
pire as soon as they are granted po- 
litical rights and a just administration. 
Their conversion to the Ottoman idea 
is, therefore, but a question of time, 
the solution of which mostly depends 
upon the reformers’ power to introduce 
modern administration. 

It is quite another thing with the 
Eastern tribes. They object to equal 
rights because they want to preserve 
their ancient privileges. Their power- 
ful weapon is the Shéri, which still ex- 
erts a fanatical influence over the Ma- 
hometans' outside the big cities and 
over the tribes in Asiatic Turkey. To 
set the power of military hegemony 
against that quasi-religious movement 
would be tantamount to risking the 
further existence of the present state 
of things. Armed opposition would 
immediately lead to the proclamation 
of a holy war against all non-Mahom- 
etans, as well as against the Young 
Turks, whom fanatics regard as Athe- 
ists. What is needed is a kind of mis- 
sionary work of long duration, which 
should be based upon the very origin 
of the Shéri—The Koran. I recently 
had an opportunity of conversing with 
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most celebrated religious 
whe 


one of the 
philosophers of modern Turkey, 
spent a great deal of his life as an exile 
in the Hedjas. This learned gentle 
man, who is now a member of the 
Turkish Chamber, some time ago pre- 
pared a lengthy vindication of the pro- 
posed reforms, and he is, as I learn, , 
about to undertake the missionary work 
I have alluded to. It is, I understand, 
not very difficult to reconcile the or- 
thodox mind with the views of the new 
Constitution. The Koran, replete as 
it is with contradictory statements, 
lends itself to the purpose d@ merveille. 
There is, indeed, quite a _ theological 
school engaged in the task of abrogat- 
ing such suras as seem entirely refuted 
either by subsequent suras or by rec 
ognized commentaries. Indeed, the 
right of cancelling a sura was granted 
by Allah himself on condition that there 
was a better one to follow (Sura II 
105). Now it is not difficult to sub 
stantiate the statement that Mahomet 
allowed of intercourse between true 
believers and giaours. And though 
there are suras wherein non-Mahome- 
tans are accursed for their non-belief, 
yet there are others which say: “There 
is no fear of them, neither shall they 
grieve”; and, still more precisely: 
“Your rights are the same as ours. 
Your duties the same as ours.” It is 
the same with the Shéri. That most 
remarkable statute-book gives the im- 
pression of an ample logical system 
which not only settles the rules of pri- 
vate law, but is also an absolutely re- 


through the mazes of 


liable guide 
everyday life. The Shéri is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, averse to despotism. It 
proclaims the rights of men, and ex- 
pressly states that Governments are 
only to be obeyed as long as they are 
based upon legitimate law. Even the 
principle of representation was dimly 
conceived by the authors of the Shéri. 
Thus it becomes clear that the Koran 
is not averse to the Western idea of 
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equality. Yet the true believer will 
claim that all non-Mahometans shall be 
bound to speak respectfully of the Ko- 
run and the Prophet; that they shall 
respect Mahometan women, and that 
they shall never attempt to convert Ma- 
hometans. These, however, are simply 
questions of tact. I doubt, however, 
whether this way of enlightening the 
orthodox masses will have any but a 
psychological effect. The only possi- 
bility .of converting the low-class Ma- 
hometans and the Hastern tribes to the 
eandid recognition of the constitutional 
State is to convince them of the bless- 
ings to be derived from modern ad- 
ministration. Thus in this respect 
also the necessary condition of success 
is simply the efficacious development 
of such administrative reforms as are 
likely to benefit the daily life of those 
people. 

The words “modern administration” 
require some explanation. It is no 
good to regard Turkish administration, 
er the Eastern one in general, from a 
European point of view. The pro- 
gramme conceived by the Young Turks 
complies with their up-to-date theo- 
retical notions. They aim at a level of 
completeness which has not yet been 
reached by many Western States. 
Their lofty schemes move in the high- 
est spheres of European culture and 
civilization. In other words, they 
think more of an ideal future than of 
the time we are living in; they think 
more of the evolution to come than of 
the routine work to begin with. To- 
day it cannot be their task to graft 
the ideal fruits of European thought on 
a tree which is constitutionally unable 
to take in the new branch, or which at 
the best can only produce a morbid hy- 
brid. Reform on exclusively Western 
lines would involve a radical change of 
Zastern psychology, and the Turkish 
national character is not likely to make 
such a change between one day and 


the mext. The work has, therefore, to 


be begun at the very ground of Turk- 
ish life, in order that the lowest 
strata may realize the wholesome 
change for the better, and thus be rec- 
onciled to the new order of things, the 
importance of which they are unable 
to conceive. Agriculture, commerce 
and industry, and, moreover, inter- 
course with officials, sensibly affect the 
life of the masses, and these branches 
of economic and administrative activ 
ity are suffering from the backward- 
ness of the Turkish financial system. 
The first principle of an efficient ad- 
ministration is the organization of the 
economic forces of the State. The 
taxation of agriculture is, to quote an 
example, based upon the system of 
tithes. It is not the rate of the taxa- 
tion that discontents the agricultural 
population, but rather the way the 
taxes are collected. The evil rests 
with the purely mediseval system of 
financial administration. 

In spite of this fact it would be 
wrong to resort to heroic remedies. 
The average Turk resents being 
roughly turned out of his accustomed 
way of peacefully smoking away the 
day. The history of Turkey distinctly 
shows that laws came and laws passed 
without in the least affecting the apa- 
thy of the Turk. They simply did not 
heed, and went their slow pace along, 
or rather stopped where they stood. 
They rather like leaving things with 
the officials. They give them more or 
less cheerily their bakshish, and dc 
not complain of illegal exactions as 
long as they are left along, The Turk- 
ish official, in the Ministries as well as 
in the provincial administrations, is 
the first person to be reformed. 

Administrative corruption lies at the 
root of all things Turkish. It must be 
checked before any other measure can 
be effectively started. The problem 
is not easy to solve. In Turkey offi- 
cialdom has not the same meaning 
as with us. The effendis claim to 
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be provided for by the State, and 
their “customers” believe in bribery 
as the legitimate and most effect- 
ive means to get things, ever illegal 
things, smoothly done. You cannot 
change this system without regulat- 
ing the pay of officials. It requires a 
thorough re-education of the population, 
and this work can only be done by hon- 
est officials themselves, who do their 
work for regular pay and nothing else. 
There are needed, moreover, an abso- 
lutely effective control—accounts, au- 
dits and vouchers—all things which in 
the Sultan’s time were quite unheard 
of. Honesty and control, however, 
will not suffice. There are national 
peculiarities, the consideration of 
which requires a thorough knowledge 
of the specific psychology of Islam. 
In a country where every action of daily 
life’ is deeply imbued with religious 
or quasi-religious considerations an ab- 
solutely reliable sense of tact is neces- 
sary in order not to injure susceptibili- 
ties. This argument makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to think of appoint- 
ing Continentals to the leading posts 
of administration. They would, as a 
rule, come with Western prejudices, 
or at least Western political notions, 
they would try to realize their 
ideas in a place where an entirely dif- 
ferent appreciation of things prevails. 
The only nation that could send to Tur- 
key such men as are needed there is 
the English. The work effected by the 
British in India and in Egypt is the 
object of undivided admiration, and 
the Turks are the last people in the 
world not to appreciate it. English- 
men have, in Eastern countries, gath- 
ered experience which they could most 
advantageously apply to Turkish ad- 
ministration. Yet the Turks are re- 
luctant to offer posts to Englishmen. 
and they are so for political reasons, 
which I shall deal with in connection 
with a short account of Turkish inter- 
national affairs. 


and 
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The reorganization of officialdom, as 
in general outline decreed by the four- 
teenth article of the hatt-i-humajun of 
lst August, 1908, is the first reform to 
begin with. Next to it comes the mod- 
ernization of the present agricultural 
system, In Turkey there are three kinds 
of landed property: (1) private land 
(mulk); (2) the Sultan’s property, which 
now may be regarded as State property 
(mirié); and (8) the very complicated 
system of entailed estates or land-rev- 
enues belonging to several religious in- 
stitutions (vakouf). The Turks being 
an agricultural race par excellence, it is 
not to be doubted that the release of 
such huge territories as the mirié and 
vakouf properties would enormously 
contribute to the welfare of those 
classes who at present are the most 
fanatical adversaries of reform. 
Again, such a measure is desirable in 
the interest of the proprietors of those 
estates themselves. The Turk, though 
fond of cultivating a few acres of his 
own, is no good as a day laborer. If 
therefore, these huge estates are well 
cultivated they cost too much in la- 
bor; if not, the land is reduced to half- 
cultivation, which, indeed, is 
usual. In either case it is the ground 
rent that suffers the loss, and the land 
less agricultural population is either 
obliged to emigrate or to lead a miser- 
able nomadic life. By parcelling out 
the Crown land and by regulating the 
system of vakouf a beneficial change 
might be produced, inasmuch as it 
would create a settled peasantry out of 
fighting tribes, who as yet have ever 
proved to be a most troublesome ele- 
ment in ‘Turkey. 

Trade «and industry are entirely 
ruled by internationalism. The Turks 
have never been good tradesmen, nor 
have they ever had any conception of 
industry. And the genuine Turks are 
sick of the Levantines, who economi 
cally rule their country. But in order 
to attract foreign capital it is neces- 


most 
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regulate commercial inter- 
course between natives and foreign- 
ers, especially as the reformers are en- 
deavoring to free Turkey from the dif- 
ferent capitulations. 

The judicial reforms outlined by Ar- 
ticles 81-95 of the Constitution of 1876 


sary to 


provide for absolutely independent 
judges, for publicity of proceedings 
und trials; and even its system of 


lower and high courts entirely agrees 
with Continental institutions. Only 
Article 87 might be open to discussion. 
It runs as follows: “Such cases as are 
based upon the Shéri are to be heard 
before the Shérian court; whilst cases 
based upon civil law belong to the com- 
petency of civil courts.” Most cases, 
however, connected with landed prop- 
erty are subject to the Shéri. In this 
respect some minor changes are needed, 
in the interest not only of the non-Ma- 
hometans, but of the agricultural pop- 
ulation in general. Otherwise’ they 
would be left to minor judges in the 
country, who are not likely to be re- 
formed for a long time to come. 
Minor changes, and not wholesale re- 
form—that is, for the time being, the 
formula which the reformers 
shonld act; it answers best the pur- 
poses of the Young Turks as well as 
the ueeds of their country. It must 
be remembered that the whole spirit of 
ndministration has to be essentially 
Turkish. Otherwise it would not ap- 
peal to the population whom it is 
bound mostly to affect. But Turkish 
on a sound moral basis. As Turkey is 
poor in modern and morally trained of- 
ficials the appointment of foreigners 
seems unavoidable. However, no in- 
ternationalism! What Lord Cromer, 
one of the greatest experts on Eastern 
life of our time, said with regard to 
administrative internationalism holds 
good also for international adminis- 
tration: “It always tends to the crea- 
tion of administrative impotence.” No 
medley of races in the administrative 


upon 
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machinery, and, above all, a stable 
Government to keep control. The very 
best of adiministrators are inefficient if 
the leading spirit, as represented by 
the Cabinet, is subject to eternal 
change. Even the shaping of the in- 
ternational relations of Turkey de- 
pends upon the establishment of a 
stable parliamentary Government. The 
reformers are desirous of joining the 
society of European States. They ac- 
centuate the claim of their country to 
enter it as an eyual member, and they 
are quite right in doing so. There are, 
however, as yet no evidences of any 
distinct plan, nor of any basic princi- 
ple upon which they contemplate enter- 
ing the stage of Occidental history. 
What we may venture on calling the 
international policy of Turkey has so 
far been only the result of apprehen- 
sions or hopes; and it is most instruc- 
tive to study the driving forces by 
which those purely psychological phe 
nomena are moved. The foreign rela- 
tions of Turkey, as well as its domes- 
tic politics, were to be founded upon 
an entirely new basis. The supporters 
of the Hamidan régime could not sin- 
cerely remain the friends of modern 
Turkey also; her relations with such 
nations as were indifferent or even 
hostile to the late despotism had to be 
thoroughly revised. A certain ethni- 
cal affinity which undoubtedly exists 
between the Turkish and Hungarian 
races turned the attention of the re 
formers first to Hungary. Ancient tra- 
ditions told them that between the Car- 
pathians and the Lower Danube there 
was a European nation with whom 
they were linked by the strong bonds 
of a common origin, a good deal of 
common history, and a common senti- 
ment. Close relations between Turkey 
and Hungary were, however. unfortu- 
nately for the economic position of my 
country, prevented by an apparently in- 
surmountable obstacle. Hungary, in 
consequence of her peculiar connection 
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with Austria, is constitutionally un- 
able to follow an international policy 
of her own. The Young Turkish emis- 
saries who came to Budapest were 
soon convinced that their enthusiastic 
hopes were deceptive. Even the 
purely financial plan of establishing a 
Turkish-Hungarian Chamber of Com- 
merce was frustrated by the reluctance 
of the Hungarian authorities to discuss 
international affairs without the active 
collaboration of the Vienna Foreign Of- 
fice. And the Turks left with a bitter 
feeling, which they expressed to many 
a Hungarian in the words: Vous étes 
plus malheureux que nous autres Turcs. 
They have a certain fear of Austria, 
owing to the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and still more to the pub- 
lication in reviews and newspapers of 
the diplomatic negotiations prior to the 
annexation between Vienna and St. 
Petersburg. In Turkey those publica- 
tions are considered as clearly proving 
that both Austria and Russia harbored 
the design of partitioning off the Otto- 
man Empire. It has still to be proved 
whether Count Aehrenthal or M. Isvol- 
sky was the more astute diplomatist; 
there is no room to doubt that both 
were agreed to share the skin of the 
game that is yet to be shot. A certain 
latent distrust of Austria, therefore, 
prevents the Turks from seeking more 
intimate relations with that country; 
and it was distrust, again, that caused 
them to refuse to follow the Russian 
lead by entering the proposed Balkan 
alliance. In Constantinople the notion 
prevails that the Russian mind is bent 
upon Slavifying the Balkans, in order 
to prevent the ultimate amalgation of 
the Macedonian nationalities and, later, 
the nationalization of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. In other words, the cardinal 
basis of the constitutional evolution 
seems to be threatened by 
posals as are now being discussed by 
the vernacular Press of Sophia and 
Belgrade with regard to the sub-divi- 
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sion of Macedonia into Servian and 
Bulgarian “spheres of interest.” These 
are the reasons which, according to the 
Turkish mind, make it impossible for 
the reformers to hold more intimate 
relations with Austria and Russia. 
Germany was, on the other hand, the 
most intimate friend of Abdul Hamid, 
and was in consequence allowed to ex- 
tend her pacific penetration beyond the 
borders of mere finance. Baron Mar- 
shall’s recent protest against the con- 
cession granted to the British Lynch 
Company, and the fact that it was the 
deputy for Bagdad, the centre of Ger- 
man activity, Emrullah Effendi, who 
vehemently opposed it in Parliament, 
most clearly indicate that those Turks 
who are afraid of undue German infiu- 
ence are not entirely unjustified. 
Now as to England. I have 
posed to give a true picture of the real 
situation. I feel, therefore, bound to 
reproduce the thoughts of Turks as 
they have been revealed to me in many 
conversations with the most enlight- 
ened of their race. This done. I must 
examine how much is due to fear and 
how much to fact. From the outset 
the hopes of the Young Turks were 
turned to England. What they ex- 
pected from the country which 
been taught to regard as 
of freedom was sym- 
| support. What they 
met with was the admiration of the 
and official indifference. From 
their official intercourse with the repre- 
sentatives of England the Turks soon 
convinced that 
insular reserve 


pro 


they 
have the 
classics i 


pathy 


Press 


there was a 
calculated to 


Downing 


became 
certain 
nip confidence in the bud. 

Street seemed to be in the 
remain expectant. During 

paign over the annexation there cer- 
tainly was some friendliness at the 
British Foreign Office; but it soon re- 
lapsed, and the makers of the coup 
@état of April, the so-called Liberals, 
the favorites. Then 


mind to 


the cam- 


became petted 
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came the Cretan Question. The Young 
Turks do not regard Crete as a mere 
question of prestige; for them it is a 
condition of constitutional existence. 
Others, again, complain of unmistak- 
able evidence that arms of British 
make are being used in the Arabian 
rising, and, as British diplomacy main- 
tains its cool and taciturn attitude, the 
Turks jump to inferences, and re- 
fuse to believe in any possibility of 
developing the existing correct rela- 
tions into intimate ones. 

This is, in brief outline, the train of 
thought expressed by enlightened 
Turks. The Western mind will soon 
realize that its coloring may be due to 
the contrast between Oriental and Oc- 
cidental logic, on the one side, and to 
the different modes of expression on 
the other. The Eastern likes to speak 
his mind in language full of gorgeous 
metaphors, and he does not understand 
that obsolete, veiled style which some 
agents still regard as the proper ve- 
hicle of diplomatic intercourse. East- 
ern people foster in the shrines of their 
hearts a deep respect for the truthful- 
ness of the European gentleman, and 
they expect him to utter his mind 
clearly and without reserve. If he 
says less than he ought to make his 
meaning clear, then they suspect him 
of duplicity, and what they reSent as 
such is often nothing but lack of dis- 
tinctness. The Oriental should not be 
left in a doubtful mind. 
Especially not in Constantinople, on 
that spot of passionate diplomatic ri- 
valry where doubt soon turns to dis- 
trust. No student of British policy will 
believe that England is desirous of es- 
tablishing a naval base in Crete, nor 
will he consent to discuss the theory 
that Great Britain is trying to prevent 
the evolution of constitutional Turkey 
by arming the Arabian tribes. Such 
legends, however, that mostly originate 
in diplomatic quarters, are quickly ab- 
sorbed by apprehensive minds, and if 


state of 
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there is an opportunity of seeing ap 
parently genuine but certainly apocry- 
phal documents, the suspicion will 
soon ripen into certainty. Reserve, if 
exaggerated, bears pernicious fruits. 

To be just, whoever closely examines 
the machinery of diplomacy will un- 
derstand the causes of what, in Tur- 
key, they call the reserve of British 
policy. As the lack of stable Govern- 
ment prevents the Young Turks from 
laying the foundations of an effective 
administrative reform, so it seems to 
impede political relations. We know 
that there is a Grand Vizier at the 
head of a Cabinet which, according to 
the written Constitution is responsible; 
but even in Turkish quarters every 
Government is spoken of as but a 
transient one, and cannot command 
confidence. All possibilities of devel- 
opment, whether political or economic, 
are based on the supposition that the 
supreme power will be exerted in the 
way described in the Constitution. Is 
it so in Turkey? 

Here, I think, is the crucial point of 
the Turkish problem. If the theocratic 
despotism represented by the former 
Sultans should be replaced by a mil- 
itary hegemony inspired by a _ secret 
and irresponsible committee, then all 
endeavors at the foundation of a mod- 
ern State must be futile, because they 
could only result in a mere empty 
form. Under a military hegemony 
Government and Parliament are mere 
lifeless ornaments. There can be no 
doubt that the Committee will have to 
dissolve, and, this done, to constitute 
itself as a parliamentary party. The 
question is whether they might not do 
so at once? Our Turkish friends say 
No. They remind us that the liberal 
development of their Empire is not 
the desire of a consolidated nation; 
that, on the contrary, a medley of races 
and tribes are fantically averse to 
constitutional progress. The respect 
for parliamentarism is not command- 
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ing enough to be able to check resist- 
ance, or even revolt. Among differing 
and distracted elements there is inex- 
orable need for a reliable organ which, 
by a just use of power, prevents the 
outbreak of wild anarchy. At present 
there is no organized power but that 
of the Committee which commands the 
That is the vicious circle which 
and the 


army. 
checks optimism 
leaders of Turkey. 

If we closely follow this 
thought we shall soon discover that it 
is a fallacy. If the army is sufficient 
to check reactionary endeavors and to 
protect the Committee, then it could 
not fail to protect the Constitution and 
a responsible Government. The fear 
expressed by the Young Turks is un- 
sound. Therefore there must be an- 
other reason. It is easily to be 
found by looking at the inner life of 
the Committee and its relations with 
’‘arliament and the Porte. Every 
where we meet with unimportant but 
passionately defended differences of 
opinion and even individual jealousies. 
The essential thing to do is, therefore, 
to sink minor squabbles, which are es- 
tranging Turks from Turks; to sub- 
ordinate personal ambitions and jeal- 
ousies for the sake of the higher in- 
terests of the Empire—in a word, to 
pull together and trust such men as 
are fit to work for the common wel- 
fare. And when the Turks have 
chosen such men they should free them 
from the tutelage of the Committee 
and put them under the constitutional 
control of Parliament. Such a course 
would be to lay the very foundation- 
stone of the Ottoman Empire. Certain 
symptoms, I am happy to say, indicate 
that this new phase is being prepared. 
Hakki Pasha seems to have been en- 
trusted with full power, and being sup- 

The Contemporary Review. 
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ported by the Generalissimus, Mahmud 
Shevket, he is expected to begin the 
work that, so far, has been neglected. 
The effort deserves England’s most 
sympathetic attention. 

It has been my endeavor to set forth 
the dangerous internal obstacles which 
the Turks have to surmount. I have 
indicated that they receive no encour- 
ygement from the West, whose culture 
they are desirous of grafting on the 
ancient tree of Eastern wisdom. From 
Europe they are only visited 
horde of concession-hunters. who, with- 
out any official authority, either prom- 
ise the support or threaten the hostil- 
ity of their respective Governments as 
best suits their purpose. The Turks 
feel that they are lacking in economic 
resources and experience for commer- 
cial and industrial development. But 
long years of exile and the history of 
their country have impressed them 
with the fact that the economic prog- 
ress of a vast Empire can only be en- 
trusted to a nation which is willing to 
lend her sympathetic support without 
attempting political exploitation. Such 
a nation is Great Britain. The history 
of England has been the great teacher 
of all nations, Western as well as East- 
ern, and this valiant and honest people, 
who have fought against terrible odds 
to free their country from despotism, 
regard England as the classical leader 
of freedom. They are still in the midst 
of struggles. They are still in danger 
of becoming the victims of European 
greed, the more so as the report goes 
that Turkey is unprotected. Whither 
should they turn? The future of the 
Ottoman Empire greatly, nay, entirely, 
depends upon the attitude which the 
British Foreign Office may assume 
towards the Turkish reformers. 

Ferdinand L. Leipnik. 
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In Ada Negri the Lombard spirit of 
revolt has found a poignant and in- 
dividual utterance, and one which has 
already awakened response even be- 
yond the borders of Italy. It appears 
strange that England knows so little 
of this young poet, whose three small 
volumes reveal such intensity of 
thought and feeling and such lyric 
keenness of expression. When “Fatal- 
iti” appeared in 1893, much curiosity 
was roused concerning the unknown 
author, of whose life a few tantalizing 
details were given in the Signora Risi 
Alvini’s preface, from which we learn 
that Ada Negri, a child of the people. 
“flower of the thorn,” as she herself 
phrases it, was a teacher at Motta Vis- 
later promoted to a 
post at Milan) whose mother 
worked in the mills, and who has 
known the nights of care, if not the 
days of hunger, of which she sings. 
In the writings of this young girl—she 
the early twenties—are 
blended the sense of the struggling 
multitudes, their needs and wrongs, 
with those other problems of the soli- 
while about both lin- 
gers an atmosphere of sadness 
reminiscent of the melancholy Lom- 
bard with their monotony of 
poplars the malarial reaches 
of the The prevalent spirit 
of “Fatalita” is that of revolt and 
pessimism, so familiar to modern 
Italy, but through the personal note of 
arrogant misery beats the world’s un- 
dertone of pain, the recognition of 
which is far less common, especially 
with the young. Ada Negri’s passion- 
ate sympathy out-reaches to all “the 
Defeated,” to the mill-hands, the street 
waif, even the Arab horse in thrall— 
to all who protest and are imprisoned. 
Nothing could be found more sugges- 
tive of her fiercer mood than the fol- 


conti (she was 


has 


was then in 


tary spirit, 


plains, 
and 
risaia. 


lowing stanzas from “Autopsia,” of 
which I essay a necessarily imperfect 
English version—stanzas in which the 
profaned human body apostrophises 
the surgeon: 


Virginal white here and slender 
Lies my form as in life, 

Beneath the deflowering untender, 
The kiss of thy knife. 

To thy task, then, and probing and 

hewing 

Swift, tireless and still, 

Gloat o’er my body’s undoing; 
’Tis sold to thy will. 

Smile o'er thy sinister gleaning, 
Seek out—I am dead!— 

In my entrails the horrible meaning 
Of hunger unfed. 

Thrust down thy steel till it reaches 
Through nerve and through brain; 
Till my heart its great mystery teaches, 

The secret of pain. 


Such an outcry of hunger, famine of 
body and soul, is echoed from end to 
end of “Fatalita,”’ and yet there are 
not wanting snatches of defiant joy, in 
which the proud young spirit proclaims 
its own strength, and lulls of tenderer 
The latter are almost always 
mention of the 


feeling. 
associated with 
mother for whom Ada Negri cherishes 
a passionate love and reverence. Such 
a mood finds expression in the wistful 
meditation “Pur vi rivedo ancor’: 


some 


Poor little rooms, and so I come again, 
Poor little rooms a mother’s touch 
makes dear. 
Oh, in my heart what crowding hopes 
and vain, 
What wealth of dreams, when last I 
tarried here! 
Poor little rooms, and so I come again. 


White, narrow bed where as a child I 
lay; 
Where my familiar flowers, 
homely things, 
Breathe on my soul from Aprils passed 
away 


sweet, 
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Fragrance divine, a dream of distant 
springs. 
White, narrow bed where as a child I 
lay. 
Within my heart wakes wearied hope 
anew, 
Upon the wonders of such memory 
fed; 
To silent lips a faith more brave and 
true 
Recalls the smile I thought forever 
fled. 
Within my heart wakes wearied hope 
anew. 


© Mother, in the silence, close to thee, 

Let me bend down my head for thy 
caress, 

And finding childhood thus, beside thy 

knee, 
unconquered 

heart confess. 

O Mother, in the silence, close to thee! 


Mother, 


The sadness of my 


never leave me, never 
leave! 
Sole comfort of my sorrowful twenty 
years; 
For close to thee my soul forgets to 
grieve 
In its tumultuous 
and fears. 
never leave 


leave! 


Oh, 


press of pains 


Mother, never 


Oh, me, 


Through all the air a deep-drawn 
breath of peace 
Stirs from the quivering 
throbbing skies; 
Till softly all our human heart-breaks 
cease, 
As the flowers sleep, as the wind 
dreams and dies: 
Through all the air a 
breath of peace. 


stars in 


deep-drawn 


In the later volume, “Tempeste,” we 
find much the same characteristics, 
though certain of the poems suggest 
an acceptance of the lessons of suffer- 
ing which is absent in the earlier utter- 
ances. The style is little altered, but 
the author has attempted a few more 
sustained poems, in which her peculiar 
power shows, perhaps, to less advan- 
tage than in the tense, brief lyrics. 
Ada Negri is capable of cadences of 
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singular beauty, as in the exquisite 
“‘Mistica,” in her first volume, but at 
times the passionate thought jars the 
music of her words. In some of her 
more intimate confessions Ada Negri 
recalls, through many differences, the 
American recluse poet, Emily Dickin- 
son; but the Italian singer is the more 
complete artist, and has a far wider 
range of interests. That interest, 
however, is largely in the importunate 
questions of the present; from the past 
she is apt to turn with the impatience 
which sounds in her “Old Books”: 


I am cold, I am cold in your midst, as 
severely 
Ye tell me of fights that are lost in 
the grey-time. 
Why should I heed? 
mur austerely 
Beats on my casement the sun of the 
May-time. 
Castles embattled and banners a- 
flutter; 
Glorious follies of Emperor and 
King! 
I—I will hear what the first rose 
may utter. 
I will plunge deep in noon’s au- 
reate spring. 


While ye mur- 


O mummied memories, O stone-hewn 
faces! 
Do you sleep on through our tumults 
unshaken? 
Tumult of Titans which dies on your 
spaces, 
To such a note as the far wind may 
waken. 
Shadows of years and of centuries 
vanished, 
Withered leaves strewn from a 
dim, distant prime; 
Heroes, philosophers, buried and 
banished, 
Hear you no echo of us and our 
time? 


Once you were living, O dry bones and 
scattered! 
Lured on forever by manifold seem- 
ing, 
You were betrayed, too, were smiled on 
and shattered 
By the illusion hailed Truth in our 
dreaming. 
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Peace to the Dead! but the mo- 
ment uracaptured 
Is all too brief for the joy that 
we crave. 
Clear calls the Future: pursuing, 
enraptured, 
How shall we dream by the dust 
of the grave? 


In hailing the present as made for 
joy Ada Negri has forgotten for a mo- 
ment her shadowed outlook on life; but 
joy for her is usually only wrested 
from suffering. In her fine “I Grandi” 
she glorifies first the inspired conquer- 
ors and mighty rebels, then passes to 
the greatest of all. 


But for those great in darkness’ obses- 
sion 
My heart bleeds in weeping: 
Those faithful in hunger, oppression, 
Who no truce are keeping. 


Who drink tears and gall in their an- 
guish; 
By a blind fate unstaying 
Cast down into shame where they lan- 
guish— 
And rise not for slaying! 
Who stumble through storms’ icy 
welter, 
And in pain past retrieving, 
Without sun, without bread, 
shelter, 


Find a God for believing. 


Who sleep where the damp straw lies 
rotten, 
Who meet death’s last proving 
In a hospital ward flung forgotten, 
—With hearts strong for loving. 


without 


Strong for loving Ada Negri proves 
herself in all her strenuous and ardent 
work; strong for hating, sometimes, 
with that hate of wrong so allied to 
love; and from this twofold passion of 
pity and revolt she draws the peculiar 
force of her utterance. 

In her last volume, “Maternita,” the 
same impassioned nature expresses it- 
self in new relations. Half the little 
book is a song—a cry, rather—of moth- 
erhood. But the questioning, restless 
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spirit is not appeased by the great ex- 
perience. In one or two of the poems, 
indeed, she glorifies motherhood as the 
one compensation and consummation of 
woman’s life. But there is a poignancy 
in her rapture which makes it akin to 
anguish. Not only in the actual sor- 
row and loss that come to her—in the 
pathetic yerses on the little daughter 
who died in babyhood—does she show 
the old revolt and bitterness. The 
coming of her first child knits her 
more closely to all struggling, suffering 
humanity; she carries the world-pain 
and world-problem into the tender inti- 
macy of mother and babe, and is aware 
of essential good and evil flowing 
through her to the infant yet unborn. 
Perhaps the strongest utterance of her 
mood is in the strange “Dialogue” be- 
tween the soul of the unborn child 
and its mother: 


‘Tis he—from being’s depths unknown 
He stirs, in dreams [ hear him cry: 
“In this pale, vast content am I, 

Why wilt thou claim me for thine own? 


“Too sad thy world: I know its gloom; 
The unreturning dead have told. 
I ask not life. Oh, overbold 
Mother—to shape me in thy womb!” 


It is in vain that the mother speaks of 
the fairness of the earth, of the fiow- 
ers, the butterflies, the gladness of the 
sunlight; the child soul is uncomforted: 


“Mother, I fear the mortal strife. 
Too many, trodden underfoot, 
While the death-rattle chokes them 
mute 
Wait the last mercy of the knife.” 
Then the mother spirit rises to a 
stronger assurance: 


“O little son, for battle’s call 
Thy blade I temper, forge thy shield; 
In sacred strife thov shalt not yield; 
Falling, alone thou shalt not fall. 


“Through darkness of defeat and loss 
My voice shall whisper faith un- 
spent; 
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With bleeding feet and gariments 
rent 
I walk by thee to bear thy cross.” 
“In this wide twilight dashed with 
stars, 

O Mother, in this timeless peace, 
Spare me to dreams again—release 
My soul that shudders from thy 

wars!” 
“Nay, to one solemn call above 
No soul is silent, rebel none. 
Child, if love light for thee the sun, 
Live thou, burn thou, love back my 
love!” 


Here again, as so often in Ada 
Negri’s work, love is a militant pas- 
sion. She is not without moods of 
more relenting tenderness, as in the 
“Retorno a Motta Visconti,” where she 
looks once more on the home of her 
youth, recalls her aspirations and de- 
The Thrush. 
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feats, and, for comfort, reads her own 
old dreams in the eyes of her child. 
But always the note of challenge 
sounds again, and her reed is a trum- 
pet. It is still her desire to be, like 
that kindred yet strangely alien spirit, 
Heine, a good fighter in the war for hu- 
manity. 


To carry our faith like a blossom that’s 
thrust 
In a sword-hilt, for token; 
To close up our ranks—when a com- 
rade bites dust— 
And march on, unbroken. 
The transient sweetness of life is 
always, for Ada Negri, a flower in the 
sword-hilt, and beneath it is evident 
the nete and the edge of the steel she 
has wielded and !:1s faced so gallantly. 
Dora ‘:reenwell McChesney. 





THE GHOST IN THE HOUSE. 


When a man takes a hansom from 
Charing Cross to St. Martin’s Lane and 
a taxicab from one side of Piccadilly 
to the other, it means that he is either 
burning the candle at both ends or 
husbanding what little wick remains. 
So that when the light of Batterbee— 
Horace Beauchamp Batterbee—went 
out, ope winter, at the first sharp puff 
of north-east wind, nobody was in the 
least surprised. Everybody had pre- 
dicted the event. Therefore every- 
body was, in secret, a little pleased. 
Though, of course, they were all very 
sorry for Batterbee, and said charitably 
that if he hadn’t helped Boreas with 
brandy and eaten three times as much 
as was good for him he would have 
been alive to tell more tales. 

Batterbee’s speciality had been treas- 
ure—buried treasure. Buried treas- 
ure, properly hidden, is an Ali Baba’s 
cave. Accompanied by a plan, drawn 
with a finger-nail—preferably in blood 
—it is often a gold mine. That is what 


Batterbee had found it. For as soon 
as his public grew sick of him another 
public had grown up. There are cer- 
tainly advantages in writing for boys. 

For all that he had earned the in- 
come of a second-class Cabinet Minis 
ter, Batterbee left his wife and babies 
abominably badly off. The 
amount of his estate is immaterial. It 
was, so to speak, the pale residue of 
the half-crowns which had won the 
London cabmen’s hearts. Within a 
week of his death an avalanche of bills 
descended upon his widow. And she 
began to talk about buying an art shop 
and selling old furniture in a cathedral 
town where living was cheap 
schooling not dear, and where good 
Americans came before they died. 

It was after she had opened the en- 
velope which covered Batterbee’s little 
bill for wines and spirits that, black 
and rustling, Mrs. Batterbee floated 
up the big Bloomsbury staircase to her 
late husband’s study. She was a tall 


precise 


and 
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woman with large gray-green eyes, 
with hair black as the raven’s wing, 
beautiful in a way that was individual 
and quite rare. She had distinct per- 
sonal magnetism, yet displayed for all 
her youth—-she was hardly thirty—a 
curious outward tenderness, a manner 
positively maternal towards the more 
intimate of her friends. But above all 
she was of a laziness! She was the 
kind of person who drifted, who just 
happen. And though her 
present financial position was _peril- 
ously shoal-like, she had, so far, al- 
Ways managed to. drift in the middle 
Even the death of Bat- 
of the last 

measure, a 
happy 


let things 


of the stream. 
terbee—the Batterbee 
two years—was, in a 
mercy: in the fashion of a 
release. 

Mrs. Batterbee turned the handle of 
the study door; the rings of the big 
blue portiére jingled on their rod, and 
Graham Steele, the secretary, jumped 
to his feet. He pushed back his chair 
and stood facing her, fingering at the 
heaps of manuscript on the table. He 
was, except for height, the physical 
converse of his late employer's wife. 
His eyes were blue and eager; his man- 
ner was quick and nervous; he had, 
save for his mouth, the face of an as- 
and his forehead was the fore- 
He was, in fact, 


cetic, 
head of an idealist. 
the kind of person who is born with the 
passion for romance. 

Mrs. Batterbee floated lazily across 
to the Chesterfield that ran out from 
the fireplace, parallel with the desk. 
She sank into it with a languor that 
was, at once, unconscious and a de- 
light. Then her great gray-green eyes 
rested maternally on the standing boy, 
and she smiled at him with tenderness. 

“Sit down, dear,” she said in her soft 
voice. “Sit down. I want to talk to 
you.” 

7raham Steele did as she asked. 
There was quite a long silence before 
Mrs. Batterbee spoke again. 


“What do you propose to do, dear?” 
she suddenly brought out. 

The boy stared, as if he failed to un- 
derstand. Then he seemed, against 
his will, to take her meaning. 

“You mean about—about going?” he 
began. 

“Yes, dear, about going,” answered 
Mrs. Batterbee. And she looked at 
him as much as to say, “I hate to give 
you notice, but you know I must, and 
I wish to goodness you'd help me out!” 

The boy looked back at her—as Ros- 
tand’s Trouvére might have looked at 
the Distant Princess. 

“I was hoping that you'd let me stay 
for a time,” he said fervently. “There 
will be so much to do, and I under- 
stand it all so thoroughly. I'm the only 
person who does.” Then, as he saw 
Mrs. Batterbee regarding him with 
wonder, he added eagerly: “I’m sure I 
should be a tremendous help!” 

A faint annoyance at his denseness 
showed, for a moment, in Mrs. Batter- 
bee’s face. It was so stupid of him 
to make things difficult. Why couldn’t 
he help her out? But she was far too 
indolent to be angry, and her voice 
was still quite even and kind. 

“T know, dear,” she took up. “— 
know what a help you could be. I'm 
not in the least blind to all that you 
did for Horace. But now there's liter- 
ally nothing more to be done. And 
besides, though I hate to talk about 
money, I simply can’t afford to keep 
you another month. Horace has left 
me criblée, and all the royalties on his 
books will hardly pay the bills. As it 
is, everything will have to be sold. 
We're just on the rocks. There's no 
other word.” And she looked at the 
boy with imploring eyes, as much as to 
say, “Do make it easy for me, there’s 
a dear.” 

But Graham Steele showed, for the 
moment, no inclination to meet her. 
His tongue licked dry lips, his nervous 
hands gripped the chair-arms, and his 
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foot played with the pattern of the rug. 
At last he faced Mrs. Batterbee with 
sudden resolution. 

“Things are never so bad as they 
seem,” he began. Then he smiled. 
“That sounds like a copy-book maxim.” 
he deprecated. “But, all the same, it’s 
true. Can you bear some good news?” 

Mrs. Batterbee stared. The boy re- 
peated his question. 

“Is it necessary to ask?” she took him 
up. “Don’t be so mysterious, Graham. 
What is it?” 

For answer he turned half round to 
the table beside him, on his left. His 


band touched successively the several 


heaps of manuscript. “Two, four, 
six,” he said, half to himself. “Two 
this Christmas, two next, and two the 
It isn’t riches; it isn’t 
But it isn’t, 


year after. 
more than a competence. 
most certainly, the rocks!” 

Fairly startled, Mrs. Batterbee 
jumped to her feet. She came across 
to the table and looked at the manu- 
scripts. Little as she had shared her 
husband’s literary life, she knew 
enough to know what they were. In 
a flash she realized the difference that 
it made. 

“But these are stories!” she cried. 
“New stories. They’ve never come 
out?’ And she turned swftly upon the 
secretary for confirmation. 

Graham Steele nodded. “Not sto- 
ries,” he said—and there was a strange 
note of personal triumph in his voice. 
“Not stories—books!” But his face 
was averted and his nervous fingers 
drummed the table’s top. 

Mrs. Batterbee regarded him curi- 
ously. Her lips moved more than 
once, but each time uttered no sound. 
It was as if she found herself face to 
face with some situation which, while 
it advantaged her, she felt it her duty 
to probe. Then her native indolence 
conquered once more. And, having 
shirked the issue, she went slowly back 
to the Chesterfield and sat down. 
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“I really don’t understand,” she said 
Then, after a pause: “I 
Horace’s 


nervously. 

suppose this is 

work?” 
Graham Steele faced her, looked her 


unpublished 


full in the eyes. 
answered, “this is 


work. 


“Yes,” he your 
husband’s unpublished And 
though it wants setting in order and 
putting on the market, you need have 
no fear about its going.” 

Half credulous, yet only half con- 
vinced, she furrowed puzzled brows. 

“It's so strange, so extraordinary!” 
she cried. “And so utterly unlike 
Horace. He never did anything till he 
was obliged. Just think of the tele- 
grams he used to get from editors about 
his serials, and how he kept them al! 
waiting till the last possible day!” 

The boy had his answer ready. “Ah! 
that was because he was doing what 
they liked; not what he himself wanted 
to do. But when he hadn’t to work, he 
just did. It was his way. He was 
like that always.” 

Mrs. Batterbee, still wondering, let 
herself drift. 

“It’s all right, then? It’s good work 
—hnot early stuff that he couldn't 
place?” 

There was a fine confidence in the 
boy’s answer. “It’s good work,” he 
said. “You needn't fear about that. 
It would have been sold long ago—if it 
hadn't been unwise to overload the 
market.” 

The final flicker of scruple in Mrs. 
Batterbee’s mind took the form of a 
single word. 

“But ” she hesitatingly began. 
Then, for she was full in the middle 
of the stream by now, she adopted the 
easy, comfortable course. .She let her 
suspicions die. She accepted the mira- 
cle as it came. Presently, after a 
further silence, she got up and walked 
across to the boy, putting out grateful 
hands. Graham Steele took them in 
his own. Mrs. Batterbee, stooping 
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swiftly, kissed his cheek. “You're a 
dear,” she whispered. “You must stay 
with us now; you must stay and see 
them through.” Then, as if afraid of 
further speech, she turned and stepped 
away. Once more the rings of the 
portiére jingled on their rod; the door 
closed after her; black and rustling, she 
And in 


was passing down the stairs. 
the study Graham Steele sat, looking 
after her with a knight errant’s eyes, 
with the face of a dévot passioning at 


the shrine of a goddess. 

If any one had told Mrs. Batterbee 
that her husband’s secretary was in 
love with her she would have been as 
furious as her temperament could ever 
let her be. She loved admiration before 
everything; like all she be- 
lieved herself—as she most certainly 
was—capable of inspiring a grand pas- 
sion; but for Graham Steele she had, 
as yet, nothing but the maternal tender- 
which, was the 
strongest note in And 
ever since the boy had come to them, 
five years back, she had treated him in 
the same semi-sisterly, semi-motherly 
fashion, and had looked after his 
health and underclothing in the friend- 
liest, most unromantic way. But then 
Mrs. Batterbee was just an ordinary 
everyday person. She had not, like 
Graham Steele, an imagination. 
Neither had she his all-absorbing, soul- 
consuming passion for romance. 

Graham was the son of a major in 
un West Indian regiment whom the cli- 
had killed, as it had, later on, 
killed his mother too. The boy had 
lived in Jamaica, bad sailed the Span- 
ish Main in coasting steamers, was sat- 
urated with the genuine piratical lore. 
As he added a knowledge of the /ocale 
that people who have written about it 
hardly ever possess, his use to Batter- 
bee, who had never been further than 
Bruges and Paris, was past all price. 
He had been made much of; he had 
been treated as one of the household; 


women, 


ness after indolence, 


her character. 


inate 
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Batterbee took him wherever he went. 
All of which Graham had repaid with 
an affection for his employer that did 
pot blind him to his employer's faults, 
and a feeling for his employer's wife 
such as Thackeray's Esmond had for 
Lady Castlewood. “Esmond” was Gra- 
ham’s favorite romance. There was 
no sacrifice that he weuld not have 
made for Mrs. Batterbee’s sake. 

When he had said that he could be 
of use to Mrs. Batterbee he had not ex- 
aggerated. Wanting to be of use, he 
use—as only a person who 
wants a thing desperately can be. 
And, working with Batterbee’s agent, 
he contrived to do more for the dead 
author than that erratic genius had 
ever done for himself. First and fore- 
most, he did not allow the public to 
forget him. The only thing that they, 
quite soon, forgot was that Batterbee 


was of 


had ever died. 

There were always, one way and an- 
other, about Batterbee. 
There were sixpenny canvas-backs and 
sevenpenny broad-backs of Batterbee’s 
best-known books. And for two 
Christmases in succession the posthu- 
mous works of Batterbee had enjoyed a 
as Batterbee had never 


paragraphs 


sale such 
known. 
“That is nothing,” said Graham to 
the agent, when together they went 
through the figures—‘“that is nothing 
to what they will be nert Christmas, 
when the last and best two come out.” 
But in spite of the boy’s hard work 
and enthusiasm the ultimate income 
of Mrs. Batterbee would have been 
nothing very much if it hadn't been 
that Graham, by sitting on the door- 
step of the fashionable actor, Charles 
Cwsar, persuaded that handsome per- 
son to stage “Captain Doubloon,” 
which was the work by which Batter- 
made his name. The 
successful appearance of the _ well- 
known actor-manager in the part of 
the pirate is still fresh in people’s mem- 


bee had first 
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ory. The play ran in town for eight 
months, and is still running in the 
provinces. And whenever the forgetful 
public were reminded that the author 
had died twelve months earlier, they 
merely exclaimed, “How sad!” and 
went to see his creation a second time. 
All of which was very nice for the ba- 
bies and Mrs. Batterbee, whose grati- 
tude and affection for Graham grew 
greater every day. She was altered 
very little—except that, if possible, she 
was more beautiful. But Graham had 
changed a good deal. He was still a 
dévot; he still lived for Mrs. Batterbee, 
whose service was the mainspring of 
his actions, to whom he devoted every 
free moment of his life. Yet he was 
He had gained in self-confi- 
He felt that he had served for 
More- 


older. 
dence. 
his Rachel as few men serve. 
over, Henry Esmond had married his 
Lady at last. Might not Graham 
Steele do the same? 

Meanwhile, their relations were de- 
lightful: beautiful to Graham as a 
lover, beautiful to Mrs. Batterbee as— 
never could decide. Some- 
times he gathered hope from trifles 
said or done; sometimes he touched the 
nadir of despair or was racked with 
jealous anger when she smiled on other 
men. But the solitary substantial blot 
upon his perfect bliss was the liking 
which she had conceived for Charles 
Cywsar and the frequency of that emi- 
nent actor's visits to the house in Bed- 
ford Square. 

Though always he comforted himself 
this: she turned to him for ad- 
vice in everything, consulted him 
about the children, could make no deci- 
sion unless he helped her out. Again 
und again, when he brought her news 
of some money-making scheme carried 


well, he 


with 


issue successful and sure, she 
thanked him with tears of gratitude 
dimming her wonderful eyes. And 
not once but a hundred times she had 


said to him: 


fo an 


“Graham, dear, the chil- 
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dren and I owe everything—absolutely 
everything—to you!” 

And so he waited still, biding his 
time to speak. Presently it came. 

One night, in the late autumn of the 
third year after Batterbee’s death, 
Mrs. Batterbee and Graham were sit- 
ting over dessert when the maid came 
in with the letters. There was a par- 
well, and Graham, cutting it 
open, took out a couple of Batterbee’s 
He across to 
Mrs. Batterbee without speaking. She 
examined the covers, glanced at an il- 
lustration or two, then put them down 
smiled up face. 
And suddenly he felt his blood surge 
and his heart hammer, and a swift de- 
termination to declare himself came. 
With a new light in his eyes, he leaned 
forward and put his hand upon hers, 
with fierce, 


cel as 


books. passed them 


and into Graham's 


pressing it unconscious 
force. 
Mrs. 


withdraw 


but did not 
Graham had 
been getting more and more emotional 
of late; had given such outward demon- 
strations of affection again and again. 
She had ascribed it to nerves, to over- 
work, to the unsparing way in which 
he. had for her and hers. 
Therefore—and because of her passive, 
easy-going temperament—she had not 
troubled to check him; had never even 
need. But this time 
an unusual nervousness mastered her. 
She shunned his eyes. She sought 
for a means of turning the conversation 
upon hard, material things. With 
her free she pointed to the 
books. 

“So 


Batterbee started, 


her hand. 


striven 


seen the use or 


hand 


these are 
“The very last!” 
Something—something faint, elusive, 
and frightening—jarred in 
Graham started; then 
thought that stung. 
“Yes, these are the last—the very 
last.” he answered, quietly, for all his 
And he sat looking at Mrs. 


the last?” she said. 


her tone. 


dismissed the 


passion. 
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Batterbee with a question in his dévot’s 


face. 

3ut because—though she was very 
fond of him—she was not in love with 
him the least little bit in the world, 
Mrs. Batterbee misread it. She thought 
that he was asking for something else 
—for advice, suggestion, help. And 
her gray-green eyes gleamed mischiev- 
ously as she leaned across the table 
suddenly and whispered, “Don’t you 
think they’d stand a couple more?” 

There came the scrape of a chair 
upon the carpet; the heavy table itself 
moved, pushed away by two nervous 
hands. Graham Steele stood in front 
of Mrs. Batterbee, who looked up at 
him in fear. 

“Then you know,’ he 
fiercely—“you know everything. 
know that they were all mine—that I 
wrote them before your husband died!” 

For a moment she wanted to dis- 
semble, to turn it off, to feign ignor- 
ance. But the dévot’s accusing face 
forced her to the truth. 

“Yes,” she said, and shrugged her 
shoulders with false carelessness. 
“Yes, I know everything.” 

Again the whisper came to 
fierce, distinct. © 

“How long have you known?” 

“From the first day,” answered Mrs. 
Batterbee, beneath her breath. For she 
knew it useless to lie. 

“My God!” cried Graham. “Oh, my 
God! He hid his face in his arm and 
began to sob, not like a child, but with 
the horrible sobbing of a grown man. 

Mrs. Batterbee got up slowly, and, 
coming across to him, put a gentle arm 
round his neck. 

“How could I help knowing, dear?” 
she said. “As if Horace was capable of 
doing anything during that last dread- 
ful year of his life!” 

Roughly, brutally, 
away. “Don’t touch me! 
touch me!” he said. 

Mrs. Batterbee went slowly back to 


whispered 
You 


her, 


her 
don’t 


he pushed 
Ah! 
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her chair. Then Graham faced her 


again. 

“I’m going!” he flung out. 

Mrs. Batterbee threw out protesting 
hands. Her gray-green eyes filmed. 
Her voice was full of tears. 

“Graham, dear,’ she began, 
We mustn’t quarrel after all these 

You’ve been so good to me. 


” 


“don't 


go. 
years. 
and 
“I’m 
rupted. 
Mrs. 
“You did it because you wanted to,” 
she cried—‘“‘because you wanted to, and 
for no other reason. It's so like a 
man. You blame me because I ac 
quiesced—for the sake of the children 
—in what you did. It was your doing 
—all yours; I only acquiesced.” 
He looked at her sadly and shook 


going—going now!” he inter 


3utteree was roused at last. 


his head. 

“Yes,” he said, and paused a moment 
with his hand upon the half-open door. 
“Yes, that’s it. You acquiesced.” 

As the door swung open to the full, 
Mrs. Batterbee threw her arms round 
Graham’s neck. “You mustn’t go, you 
mustn't go!” she sobbed. “I need you. 
I can’t do without you now. Don’t be 
so horribly cruel! I can’t bear it.” 

But, cold and inexorable, his passion 
his idol shattered, Gra- 
ham Steele shook off her detainine 
hands. After him the door closed 
firmly. He had really gone. And in 
the dining room Mrs. Batterbee, fling 
ing herself into a chair, wept out 
vain and despairing tears. 

Half an hour later she got up and 
looked into the glass. She hardly knew 
herself. Nothing so disturbing had 
happened in all her life. A moment 
later the maid came in. 

“Mr. Ceesar is in the drawing-room,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Batterbee’s averted face strug- 
gled into calmness. She was ever 
blushing a little. She shot a side- 
glance into the glass and. though « mo- 


extinguished, 
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ment before she had not minded, she 
was now horror-struck with what she 
saw. 

“Tell him I'll come in a minute,” she 
answered. 

And, black and rustling, she floated 
upstairs to her room. 

It was in the hell of lost illusions 
Graham Steele passed the next 
His idol was fallen and 
his belief in himself was 
these years he had cher- 
had behaved 


that 
few days. 

shattered; 

gone. All 
ished the belief that he 
splendidly, that he had done not one 
but a thousand fine things, that he was 
fit to rank with the great lovers of the 
Now the reverse of the medal 
faced him, ugly and plain. He saw 
his conduct in a new Hght—a light 
which showed him how other people 
would see. In the furnace of disen- 
chantment the idealist in him was con- 
sumed. The boy that had been Bat- 
terbee’s ghost was dead. He was a 
man, bitter, cynical and resolved to 
take from life all that life had to give. 
So because he still loved Mrs. Batter- 
bee—but in a different way—he was 
determined to make her his wife. Had 
not her actions, her very words, con- 
fessed that he had only to ask? And 
so, after three horrible days and four 
sleepless, interminable nights, he set 
out for the house again. 

Coming, on the fourth morning, from 
his rooms in Maida Vale, he got upon 
a "bus. It was an October morning, 
beautiful, fresh and boon. Te steady 
his jangled nerves he took his newspa- 
per and tried his best to read. By 
chance, he opened it at the fashionable 
column. Half-way down the page a 
paragraph caught his eye. At first he 
read it mechanically and without com- 
prehension. Then, re-reading it, the 
full horror of what he saw glimpsed 
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on to him and stayed. This is what 
it said: 

“A marriage has been arranged be- 
tween Mrs. Batterbee, widow of the 
late Horace Batterbee, and Mr. Charles 
Cresar, the well-known actor. It is 
understood that the wedding will take 
place at once.” 

The next thing that Graham Steele 
knew was that someone had tapped 
him gently on the _ shoulder. He 
looked up with a start and saw the 
conductor. There were no other peo- 
ple on the ‘bus. 

“What is it?” asked Graham Steele 

The conductor stared at him with 
some curiosity. 

“This is the terminus, sir,” 
“We don't go any further.” 

And Graham, who, getting 
found himself in Brombley-by-Bow, 
walked for hours in a dream through 
mean and torturing streets. 

Mrs. Batterbee and Charles 
were married a week later. He never 
had any illusions about her, and she 
has made him as happy as she would 
have made Graham Steele miserable 
The marriage is indubitably a success. 
Graham, who goes to see them from 
time to time, has achieved fame as a 
writer of novels that present women in 
the least favorable light. But as 
your true cynic is a sentimentalist at 
heart, those who know the facts of the 
case say that he will return to his first 
love—buried treasure—in the end. 

And they wait patiently till, in the 
hungry forties, Stevenson resumes his 
own and Henley sways the heart of 
middle age, so that Graham Steele 
shall witch the world with tales of 
treasure trove, and win the hearts of 
boys—and of men who have 
grown up—with the true and perfect- 
est romance. 


he said. 


down, 


Cesar 


never 


Austin Philips 
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All friends of France will sympa- 
thize with her sincerely in finding her- 
self plunged again in a financial scan- 
dal comparable with the Panama af- 
fair. A concerted attempt has of 
course been made to turn the scandal 
to political account and to discredit the 
(jovernment, but so far the Govern- 
ment has fortunately managed to hold 
the confidence of the Chamber. It 
may not have acted with the greatest 
possible alacrity in exposing the crim- 
inals, but M. Briand has been able to 
show that from the moment when he 
became awzre of the defalcations 
which were being committed in the 
liquidation of the property of the Re- 
ligious Orders he began to frame a pol- 
icy for himself which was at all events 
coherent, and which he has been stead- 
ily putting into effect ever since. His 
motives are quite above suspicion. To 
a great extent the country and the Gov- 
ernment are the victims of their sys- 
tem, and we can hope nothing better 
that that the present revelations shall 
end in a reform of the machinery by 
which the control of vast sums of 
money is placed in the hands of per- 
sons who are, alike by ability and char- 
acter, unfitted for the trust. The su- 
perficial features of the affair are chuar- 
acteristically French; at the back of it 
all there is a widespread feeling that 
important persons are implicated, and 
probably are being shielded. We are 
sure that such a feeling, and the ru- 
mors which it feeds, are quite unjusti- 
fiable. But it is inevitable that they 
should exist so long as the judicial and 
administrative functions of the country 
are explicitly related to one another. 
The Government and the Judges are 
believed to stand in together in an at- 
tempt to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public. When discreditable facts are 
hushed up they are as a rule, we sus- 


pect, of no great significance; the real 
scandal is that minor officials should 
be spared the discomfort of public ex- 
posure at the expense of the credit of 
the whole judicial system. And while 
that process is being carried on rumor 
may busy itself freely with the names 
of Emperors, Presidents, and Prime 
Ministers. During the Dreyfus case, 
for example, it used to be whispered 
that if the truth were told the Germans 
would be across the frontier in an 
hour. Similar and equally absurd ru 
mors spring up from the ground like 
the warriors of Cadmus whenever there 
is a public scandal in France. We in 
Great Britain are saved from these 
dangers and annoyances because the 
judicial function is kept quite separate 
from the administrative function, and 
there is never the remotest suspicion 
that the Judiciary is screening public 
men for political reasons. We should 
like to call the attention of those who 
do not recognize the value of this sep- 
aration to the manner in which the 
name and reputation of the Minister of 
Justice in France are made the sport of 
party politicians whenever there is a 
scandal like the Duez affair. We are 
told occasionally that we ought to have 
a Ministry of Justice in Great Britain. 
The effect of creating such an office 
would be to subordinate the Courts to 
the Executive, and gratuitously to in- 
troduce into this country the very evils 
which we are watching in France. 

M. Duez up to a year ago, when he 
was forced to resign, was one of the 
chief liquidators of the property of the 
Religious Orders. Since his arrest last 
week he has confessed to vast embez- 
zlements; he declares that he lost be- 
tween £200,000 and £250,000 of public 
money on the Stock Exchange, and that 
he spent £40,000 or £50,000 on himself. 
His flippancy suggests that he does not 
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in the least appreciate his position, and 
the facts so far ascertained prove that 
be had no sort of intellectual equip- 
ment for the very complicated matters 
with which he had to deal. The ques- 
tion at once presents itself: How 
could such a man be appointed to a po- 
sition of the greatest responsibility? 
The answer is no more than an answer, 
for it is certainly not a justification or 
an excuse. It is said that M. Duez 
was appointed in accordance with a 
regular practice. The judicial liqui- 
dators, of whom he was one, are not 
strictly State officials at all; their 
names are entered upon a list kept by 
the Government of those who may be 
called upon to render special services 
in an emergency. And the liquidation 
of the property of the Religious Orders 
was emergency work. As M. Duez 
had no strictly official position, he can- 
not be brought before the Assize Court 
as the regular Civil servants could be 
brought. Apparently he has exposed 
himself to no greater punishment than 
that of a few months’ imprisonment, 
and there is a general suspicion that 
he has safely put away a good deal of 
the money which he professes to have 
lost, and that after his release from 
prison he will proceed to enjoy it. Un- 
til the ease is fully. laid before the 
country he will remain in a certain sin- 
ister sense one of the most powerful 
men in France. The general feeling 
that there is “something behind it all” 
lends extraordinary piquancy or anx- 
iety, as the case may be, to the ques- 
tions which occupy the minds of all 
Frenchmen. Whom will he accuse? 
Whom will he drag down with him? 
Who is to be made the victim? Any 
man who has given the slightest rea- 
son for allowing it to be said that he 
was an accomplice of M. Duez, or was 
in any way cognizant of his malprac- 
tices, is for the time being in the re- 
lation of a suppliant to an inquisitor, 
and will remain so until the conclusion 
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of the case enables him to join heartily 
in the honest chorus which denounces 
M. Duez as an unparalleled rogue. 
The Paris correspondent of the Times 
says that this state of apprehension is 
expressed in a cartoon by the brilliant 
artist M. Forain, who represents M. 
Duez seated in a contemplative atti- 
tude in his cell and saying to himself: 
“Whom shall I have arrested?” The 
lot may indeed fall on any one of the 
bundreds of citizens whose houses are 
being regularly searched by the police. 

The exposure of the swindles has 
certainly been leisurely. In 1907 the 
Senate appointed a Commission to in- 
quire into the liquidation, and soon an- 
nounced that there were serious irregu- 
larities, although it was only suggested 
that these took the form of excessive 
charges for working expenses. When- 
ever any definite action was subse- 
quently taken to arrest and disclose ir- 
regularities it was M. Briand who took 
it. It was he who, as Minister of Jus- 
tice, informed the Public Prosecutor 
that the work of the liquidators must 
be inspected at every available oppor- 
tunity, and not left over for a general 
examination at the end of the liquida- 
tion. It was not M. Briand’s fault 
that this advice was not accepted. 
The Public Prosecutor was advised by 
his staff that as the liquidation was so 
vast and intricate a work it would not 
be possible to insist on more than the 
auditing of current accounts until the 
whole business had been accomplished. 
The judicial liquidators themselves 
had meanwhile come to a wise decision 
to have their books audited by one an- 
other. But when they had formed 
themselves into a society for the pur- 
pose, M. Duez himself was appointed, 
by an amazing irony, to hold one of the 
most+ important offices! It was M. 
Briand who at last procured the dis- 
missal of M. Duez. All that M. Duez 
can be induced to say for himself by 
way of explanation or extenuation is 
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that he never did understand book- 
keeping—presumably this was not one 
of his duties when he was employed at 
the Bon Marché in Paris—and that he 
has not used the money he has embez- 
zled for his own advantage, as he has 
lost it all in speculation. Look at it 
how one may, it is impossible to blink 
the fact that the control of one of the 
largest financial operations which a 
Government could possibly undertake 
—an operation peculiarly involving its 
honor—was handed over in the first 
place to the care of a group of semi- 
attached functionaries without any 
precautions being taken to watch them 
and save them from enormous tempta- 
tions. M. Briand’s predecessors at the 
Ministry of Justice said in effect that 
control of the liquidators must necessa- 
rily be merely formal. And yet when 
the original estimate was drawn up of 
the value of the property to be liqui- 
dated, it was put at forty million 
pounds. It is now said that the prop- 
erty will not fetch much more than ten 
million pounds; but in any case the 
happy-go-lucky methods adopted are 
almost beyond belief. Nearly five 
years ago M. Briand suggested that ju- 
dicial liquidation (that is, liquidation 
by the group of judicial liquidators to 
which M. Duez belonged) was bound 
to be unsatisfactory, and that admin- 
istrative liquidation ought to take its 
place. In the first case, there are no 
guarantees; in the second case, the 
guarantees ought to be ample.  Per- 
haps this advice will at last be ac- 
cepted; but if it is not, we trust that 
The Spectator. 


those who refuse it will be alive to the 
irony of charging M. Briand with a 
culpable negligence amounting to com- 
plicity. 

One of the most curious insinuations 
made in the affair is that some of the 
Religious Orders bribed M. Duez to al- 
low them to buy back part of their 
property at terms which amounted to a 
gross fraud upon the State. There is 
the cognate mystery of the sale of the 
Grande Chartreuse liquor, with which, 
however, M. Duez had nothing to do. 
According to M. Jaurés, as reported in 
the Times, the Grande Chartreuse 
trade-mark was valued in 1895 at £320,- 
000. At the liquidation of the prop- 
erty £200,000 was offered for it and re 
fused, yet ultimately it was sold for 
£20,000. As we said at the beginning, 
the result of the long debate on this 
scandal is that M. Briand commands 
the confidence of the Chamber, and we 
hope that the substitution of adminis- 
trative liquidation for judicial liqui- 
dation will be achieved as quickly as 
possible. But whatever may be done 
to retrieve a great disaster, the whole 
affair reflects very gravely on the 
woodenness of such a bureaucracy as 
manages the great Departments of 
State in France. The bureaucracy not 
only refused to undertake an operation 
which one would think it would have 
gathered into its hands as a matter of 
pride and honor, but actually professed 
itself unable to be answerable for the 
demi-semi-officials whom it preferred 
to engage for particularly delicate and 
responsible work. 





THE SOARING CURIOSITY OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


During the last eighteen months of 
Johnson’s life the ballooning problem 
occupied men’s minds quite as much 
as aviation does at the present mo- 
ment. In 1783-84, as in 1909-10, the 


conquest of the air was pre-eminently 
a burning question. In the first-named 
year Montgolfier carried out successful 
ascents at Versailles, Paris, and else- 
where, but it was not till the autumn of 
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1784, when Samuel Johnson was com- 
ing back from Lichfield to die at Bolt 
Court, that Vincenzo Lunardi’s balloon 
rose triumphantiy from the Moorfields 
Artillery Ground. Was Samuel John- 
son a sleeping partner in Lunardi’s ex- 
periments? Can the Great Cham of 
Literature be justly ranked amongst 
the Conscript Fathers of aeronautics, 
or even of aviation? Evidence to 
which I have had access by the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Bernard Quaritch, in whose 
possession is some of the most valuable 
Johnson correspondence in existence, 
leads me to think that Johnson is fairly 
entitled to this somewhat unexpected 
distinction, of which no mention was 
made at the Lichfield Bicentenary Cele- 
bration of last September. In the au- 
tumn of 1783 Johnson was lying seri- 
ously ill in London, racked with the 
agony of gout, rheumatism, and dropsy. 
Mrs. Thrale was at Bath, still his most 
faithful and affectionate friend. She, 
too, felt acutely the influence of the 
balloon fever. On September 22. 1783, 
Johnson wrote to her:— 


Happy are you that have ease and 
leisure to want intelligence of air-bal- 
loons. Their existence is, I believe, 
indubitable, but I know not that they 
can possibly be of any use. The con- 
struction is this. The chymical philos- 
ophers have discovered a body (which 
I have forgotten, but will enquire) 
which, dissolved by an acid, emits a va- 
por lighter than the atmospherical air. 
This vapor is caught, among other 
means, by tying a bladder compressed 
upon the bottle in which the dissolu 
tion is performed; the vapor, rising, 
swells the bladder and fills it. The 
bladder is then tied and removed, and 
another applied, till as much of this 
light air is collected as is wanted. 
Then a large spherical case is made, 
and very large it must be, of the light- 
est matter that can be found, secured, 
by some method like that of oiling silk, 
against all passage of air. Into this 
are emptied all the bladders of light 
air, and if there is light air enough it 
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mounts into the clouds, upon the same 
principle as a bottle filled with water 
will sink in water, but a bottle filled 
with ether will float. It rises till it 
comes to air of equal tenuity with its 
own, if wind or water does not spoil 
it on the way. Such, madam, is an 
air-balloon. 


Again, on October 9, he says:— 


I have not yet settled my thoughts 
about the generation of light air, which 
I indeed once saw produced, but I was 
at the height of my great complaint. I 
have made enquiry, and shall soon be 
able to tell you how to fill a balloon. 


On November 1 he once more returns 
to the subject:— 


An air-balloon has lately been pro- 
cured by our virtuosi, but it performed 
very little to their expectation. The 
air with which these balls are filled is 
procured by dissolving filings in the 
vitriolick (or I suppose sulphureous) 
acid; but the smoke of burnt straw 
may be used, tho’ its levity is not so 
great. The case of the ball which 
came hither was of goldbeater skin. 
The cases which have hitherto been 
used are apparently defective, for the 
ball came to the ground; which they 
would never do unless there was some 
breach made. 


The subject _ still 
thoughts, and six weeks later (Decem- 
ber 13, 1783) he writes:— 


occupies his 


I passed the day with three old 
friends, and can boast that no mention 
was made of the air-balloon, which has 
taken full possession, with a very good 
claim, of every philosophical mind and 
mouth. Do you not wish for the fly- 
ing coach? 


The last year of his life arrives, and 
on January 11, 1784, he thus once more 
addresses Mrs. Piozzi:— 


You observe, madam, that the bal- 
loon engages all mankind, and it is in- 
deed a wonderful and unexpected addi- 
tion to human knowledge; but we have 
a daring projector, who, disdaining the 
help of fumes and vaports, is making 
better than Deedalian wings, with 
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which he will master the balloon and 
its companions as an eagle does a 
goose. It is very seriously true that a 
subscription of £800 has been raised for 
the wire and workmanship of iron 
wings; one pair of which, and I think 
a tail, are now shown in the Haymar- 
ket, and they are making another pair 
at Birmingham. The whole is said to 
weigh 200 lbs.—-no specious preparation 
for flying; but there are those who ex- 
pect to see him in the sky. When I can 
leave the house I will tell you more. 


In February his health shows no 
sign of amendment, but his thoughts 
still dwell on the much-discussed 
theme. In a letter written in Febru- 
ary, 1784, now in possession of Mr. 
Quaritch, he speaks of having 
scribed to a new “balloon which is to 
carry 5 ewts.” 

On March 17 Mrs. 
Johnson :— 


sub- 


Thrale writes to 


You should be more willing than you 
are to think about air-balloons. The 
first sailing chariot I ever read of was in 
Rasselas, and the French seem now 
fully of your mind, that only idleness 
and illness need to crawl on the 
ground. 


Then comes in July the “great divir- 
gence” with “the 
Johnson hopes to recuperate in his na- 
tive air, and on the last birthday of 
his life—September 18, 1784—writes 
from Lichfield as follows to his friend 
Mr. Ryland, of Muscovy 
Court, 


best of women.” 


merchant. 
Tower Hill: 

You are not long without an answer. 
I had this day in three letters three his- 
tories of the Flying Man in the great 
Balloon [sic]. I am glad that we do as 
well as our neighbors. Lunardi, I find, 
forgot his barometer, and therefore 
can [sic] to what height he ascended. 

Direct, if you please, your next let- 
ter to Lichfield; I am desirous of going 
thither. I live in dismal solitude, and 
being now a little better, and therefore 
more at leisure for external amuse- 
ments, I find the hours sometimes 
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heavy; at least for some reason or other 
I wish for change. Mr. Wyndham was 
with me a day here, and tried to 
wheedle me to Oxford, and I perhaps 
may take Oxford on my way home. 

I am, Sir, Your most affectionate 

Sam. Johnson. 

Lunardi’s ascent was a fait accompli. 
The balloon started from the Finsbury 
Artillery Ground and disappeared in 
the clouds. There was a delay in pro- 
viding enough “inflammable air,” and 
Lunardi, fearful lest the mob should 
break in, went up alone. In the 
pocket of his companion, Mr. Biggins, 
was the barometer. “We saw every- 
thing so distinctly,” wrote a spectator, 
“and were so much satisfied with the 
safety of the attempt that it was by 
no means that awful and solemn scene 
that I expected—everybody greatly in- 
terested, but cheerful and gay.” Lu- 
nardi landed three miles beyond Ware 
(twenty-one miles from London). The 
balloon was brought back that night, 
“and was lodged amidst the acclama- 
tions of a great mob at Biggins’ house 
in Essex Street.” Windham, calling 
aut Burke’s country house on the 13th, 
had “found them all going to London 
the next day on the same errand as my- 
self”’—viz. to see Lunardi ascend. Hor- 
ace Walpole wrote on September 30: 
“I cannot fill my paper, as the news- 
papers do, with air-balloons, 
ranked with the invention of 
navigation, appear to me as childish as 
the flying kites.” 

On November 1 Johnson was still at 
Lichfield; but the sands of life were 
well nigh spent. He writes however 
to Mr. Sastres as follows:— 


which, 
though 


Every letter is a cordial. You may 
always have something to tell; you live 
among the various orders of mankind, 
and may make a letter from the ex- 
ploits, sometimes of the philosopher and 
sometimes of the pickpocket. You see 
some balloons succeed and some mis- 
carry but I see nothing. I 
must make my letter of what I feel! 
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It would be interesting to know who 
profited by Samuel Johnson’s subscrip- 
“soaring flights,” 
upon which he bestowed so much at- 


tion towards those 
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tention when things terrestriai, how- 
ever important, had little interest for 


the dying sage. 
A. M. Broadley. 





SPIDERS.* 


The man who, with a pocketful of 
tubes, wanders about England and ad- 
mits he is hunting spiders, is regarded 
with suspicion by rustics and sympa- 
thetic concern by the tender-hearted. 
The hunting of moths and the exter- 
mination of butterflies are now well- 
established institutions in many parts 
of the country; and the knowledge that 
insects have, 
conven- 


these much-persecuted 
when desiccated in certain 
tional attitudes on slender pins, a defi- 
nite market value, is enough to satisfy 
local curiosity and stimulate local busi- 
ness instincts. But the spider-hunter 
has no excuse nor explanation; to say 
he studies spiders because he likes 
them is to court unbelief. 

The distaste, sometimes horror, 
which even the most highly educated 
have for spiders is rather difficult to 
explain, though reasons which would 
militate against the spider inspiring af- 
fection are ready enough. The en- 
tanglement and destruction of a fly by 
a garden spider is, to some minds, a 
cold-biooded and repulsive perform- 
ance, and the ogre in the web (which, 
although of the female sex, is usually 
referred to as “he’”’) is held the embodi- 
ment of cunning and cruelty. Yet we 
ought to remember that, like the spider, 
we prey upon helpless’ creatures, 
though, by reason of the cultivated del- 
icacy of our feelings, we may demand 
that our victims shall be slain by proxy 
and outside the range of our senses. 
The observant nature-student, too, in 
spite of an unconscious striving to be- 
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lieve otherwise, cannot but admit that 
nature is, from beginning to end, a 
sanguinary struggle between rival or- 
ganisms, and that many of the cruel- 
ties perpetrated quite eclipse the undis- 
guised rapacity of the spider. These 
tragedies are, however, for the 
part purposely or unconsciously con- 
cealed by their perpetrators. Many 
species of spiders, on the other hand, 
indulge their repulsive habits in full 
view of mankind, and, as a result, are 
regarded as ogres amongst the smaller 
creation, and loathed accordingly. 

As reasons why the study of the 
spiders appeals to so few systematic 
naturalists it might be suggested that, 
first, these creatures are difficult to 
identify, and, second, owing to the 
necessity of liquid preservatives, col- 
lections of spiders are by no means ob- 
jects of beauty. Such considerations 
as these would, of course, 
nothing with the advanced naturalist, 
but, however unwilling he may be to 
call the fact to mind, he was a beginner 
once, and beginners have, as a rule, a 
y to make real study subserv- 
ient to ostentatious collections. But- 
terflies and moths, for this reason, 
have been extensively studied, for, of 
the large number of collectors who ac- 
cumulate specimens merely as a hobby, 
a certain percentage is sure to dip 
more deeply into the subject in time 
and, ultimately, by giving special at- 
tention to some portion or aspect of 
the study, to develop the methods and 
instincts of the expert scientist. 

The observation of the habits of spi- 


most 


count for 


tendency 


ders—erratic. rapidly moving. and 
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often exceedingly small creatures—is a 
matter of some difficulty, particularly 
so because records, unless made by an 
expert, are of little value. To record 
certain incidents in the life of a spider 
without naming the species is not re- 
garded as useful by scientific men, who 
demand, reasonably enough, precise 
data and some guarantee of authen- 
ticity. Nothing can be more detri- 
mental to the progress of science or 
discouraging to the investigator than 
the widespread circulation of inaccu- 
rate and often grotesquely exaggerated 
statements purporting to be records of 
natural occurrences. 

To explain the differences by which 
the whole Order of the spiders is sep- 
arated into groups and families would 
necessitate the employment of many 
technical terms familiar only to the ex- 
pert; but we may, broadly speaking, di- 
vide these creatures into two groups— 
sedentary spiders and vagabonds. The 
the former section 
are distinguished by their spinning 
snares, whilst those of the latter 
group are of a roving disposition, cap- 


representatives of 


turing their prey by strength, agility, 
endurance and cunning. 

The 
typical of the web-making species; and 


well-known “garden spider” is 
to describe its peculiarities in fly-catch- 
ing would superfluous. The 
male is a tiny creature, unfamiliar to 


seem 


the casual observer, and very different 
from the female both in form and hab- 
its. Although in early life he can con- 
struct an exceedingly perfect snare, he 
seems to lose the art, or at any rate the 
ambition to exercise it, upon reaching 
maturity, and merely spins a few tan- 
gled threads intended, no doubt, as a 
position of vantage from which to ap- 
proach his lady-love. His courtship is, 
as a rule, an ignominious affair. He is 
bullied, pushed out of the web, and, not 
infrequently, trussed up and relegated 
to the larder by his physically superior 


spouse. In some exotic species of orb- 
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spinning spiders the disparity of size 
between the sexes is carried so far 
that it has been suggested that the 
huge female is quite unaware of the 
presence of her comparatively micro- 
scopic suitor. At any rate, she seems 
in no wise to resent his presence—per- 
haps she allows him to live because he 
is too small to eat. 

Zilla, a very common dusky-colored 
spider which frequents stone walls and 
fences, has improved somewhat upon 
the orb-web of the garden spider, in- 
asmuch as she leaves one segment de- 
void of the sticky cross-threads to facil- 
itate her passage from her hiding-place 
to the hub of the web. Hyptiotes, un- 
fortunately very rare in this country, 
seems, however, to have reached the 
highest development in the orb-spin- 
ning art. The snare is reduced to a 
mere triangle stretched upon a firm 
elastic thread, and at the apex sits the 
obscure little owner with a coil of 
thread firmly held in such a manner 
that the whole web is drawn forward 
under considerable tension. No sooner 
does a fly attempt to pass than the 
thread is released and the web springs 
forward like a catapult upon the luck- 
less victim. 

Closely allied to the orb-spinuners are 
those spiders which spin saucer-shaped 
shares surmounted tangle of 
threads into which flies blunder, falling 
in their confusion into the sheet of web 
beneath. In this group are the small- 
est known spiders, some of them meas- 
uring less than a millimetre in total 
body-length. Many of them are aero- 
travelling vast distances by 
silken threads emitted from their spin- 
ners. They seem able to regulate their 
flight to some extent by 
more threads as they desire to rise and 
rolling it up by means of their legs 
when they wish to descend. Often, in 
suitable localities and under favorable 
meterological conditions, immense mul- 
titudes of these tiny creatures simulta- 


by a 


nauts, 


paying out 
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nevusly embark upon their strange 
journeys. Trial threads, false starts, 
and collisions are inevitably frequent, 
and the accumulations of web descend 
us delicate flakes of gossamer, to the 
considerable surprise of the supersti- 
tious rustic who, as a rule, attributes 
the phenomenon to the fairies, or occa- 
sionally implicates the Virgin Mary. 

The water spider, which makes a 
silken bell beneath the surface of 
ponds, fills it with air, and within it 
brings up its family, is well known to 
all readers of general works on natural 
history. It may surprise some, how- 
ever, to learn that this species is very 
closely allied to our commonest house 
spiders. The male of the water spider 
is larger than his mate, a most unusual 
thing amongst spiders. This species 
too, is one of the very few instances 
where the sexes live together in 
friendly partnership. These two 
facts, conjointly considered, are very 
significant. 

The vagabond spiders include, beside 
2 number of little-known groups, three 
well-marked sections which we may 
broadly refer to as the Crab-spiders, 
the Wolf-spiders and the Jumping-spi- 
ders. Soiue of the Crab-spiders are 
exceedingly rapid, but the more typical 
species move very deliberately and 
trust to cunning rather than to speed 
for the capture of their victims. Often 
these spiders are speckled and blotched 
so as to resemble exactly the ground 
upon which they rest; and one well 
known species, Misumena vatia, which 
is of an almost uniform yellow or 
gzreenish-white tint, hides in the centre 
of flowers and seizes insects which ap- 
proach to gather honey. Even 
are pot immune from the attacks of 
this ferocious little creature, their 
stings being awkwardly placed for use 
against a foe who seizes them by the 
head and drags them into a blossom. 

The Wolf-spiders are dark creatures, 
shade of brown, 


bees 


commonly of some 
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which run fearlessly upon the ground 
in the open. They often occur in enor- 
mous numbers in suitable spots, giving 
one the impression that they live in 
“packs.” The eggs when laid are en- 
closed in a small spherical or lenticular 
sac, which is carried by the female at- 
tached to her spinners. This sac she 
guards with the greatest care, mani- 
festing the greatest concern and search 
ing diligently for it should she be de- 
prived of the precious packet. Never- 
theless, she will receive the sac of an- 
other female with every indication of 
satisfaction, and, in fact, a piece of 
pith cut to approximately the same size 
as the original sac is, as often as not, 
accepted and tenderly guarded. 

A small section of the Wolf-spiders, 
popularly known as the “pirates,” fre 
quents the herbage upon the sides of 
ponds and streams. They chase their 
prey upon the surface of the water, 
often diving when threatened by an 
enemy. An allied species actually con- 
structs a raft of dead leaves and other 
débris upon which it circumnavigates 
ponds of considerable magnitude, hid- 
ing beneath the raft when danger 
threatens. It has some reputation as 
a fisher, but stories of its prowess in 
this direction should not be accepted 
too confidently. 

Probably, however, the most curious 
spiders, as far as habits are concerned, 
are the Salticids or Jumping-spiders. 
These creatures have been fairly ex- 
tensively studied, especially in the 
United States, and their life-histories 
would make a volume teeming with in- 
terest. The antics of the male during 
the courting period are most extraordi- 
nary, especially when, as often hap- 
pens, several suitors aspire to the hand 
of one lady. Dancing matches and 
wrestling bouts, in which the spiders 
appear carefully to avoid using their 
poison apparatus, are the usual means 
of deciding the claim, and, the female 
having made her choice, the rejected 
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suitor departs little the worse for the 
encounter. Should, however, two fe- 
males come to blows the result is very 
different. Within a few moments the 
stroke of a poison-fang generally leaves 
one of the combatants dead upon the 
field. 

The males of many spiders mature 
before the females, and several of the 
Jumping-spider males have been seen 
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spinning the immature female up in x 
crevice and guarding her until she be- 
came adult. In one case the female 
took a small insect which the male had 
brought home from an expedition; but, 
in spite ef very careful observation we 
should hesitate to give an opinion as to 
whether the male was actually feeding 
her or whether it was a smart move on 
the part of the lady. 





MR. ASQUITH ON THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The chief business of the new House 
of Commons begar when Mr. Asquith 
in a speech worthy of himself and of 
the occasion, moved “That this House 
will immediately resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider the relations be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliament 
and the question of the duration of 
Parliament.” It is, as he reminded the 
House, less than three years since a 
Resolution declaring that the power of 
the hereditary Chamber to alter or re- 
ject Bills the Commons 
should be restricted by statute. 
then the issue has been sharpened and 
defined. Last autumn, for the first 
time in our Parliamentary history, the 
House of Lords rejected the Budget, 
and a General Election followed, at 
which the restriction of the hereditary 
veto was the leading issue, so far as 
any single issue could be made predom- 
inant. Indeed, as we have often 
shown, this is an ad hoe Government; 
it has a large majority only so long as 
its supporters are satisfied that it is 
concentrating all its energies upon the 
limitation of the veto of the House of 
Lords. That question disposed of the 
Government might soon depart. Mr. 
Asquith’s argument was a powerful 
one. First, to those who think that a 
Second Chamber is an indispensable 
safeguard he pointed out that our Eng- 
lish system is not a bicamaral system 


passed by 
Since 


at allexceptin name. When a Union- 
ist or Tariff Reform Government is in 
power “the country is exposed in full 
blast without screen or shield to all the 
dangers drawbacks of single 
Chamber When _ the 
Liberal and Free-trade party, on the 
other hand, is in power legislation is 
practically at a_ standstill, and 
House of Lords, in rejecting or amend- 
ing Bills, is frankly governed by party 
tactics, and not by any impartial or in 
dependent view of public interests. 
Every reader of the Morning Post, or 
Daily Telegraph, or Daily Mail 
that there is no measure, 
wildly socialistic or madly Protection- 
ist, which Tariff Reformers would not 
pasS if it suited their game. And 
against such measures from such 2 
quarter the House of Lords offers no 
protection. It would accept with in- 
nocent exultation the pernicious 
schemes of the Birmingham caucus for 
toppling down the whole colossal 
structure of our foreign trade. Neither 
Mr. Balfour nor Mr. F. E. Smith, well 
as they spoke, could produce a single 
instance of the House of Lords acting 
as Second Chamber to the Unionists 
and Tariff Reformers. We are bound, 
therefore, to agree with Mr. Asquith's 
view that the House of Lords as it ex- 
ists to-day is not a Second Chamber at 
all, but only a travesty and a carica- 
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government.” 
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knows 
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ture. The strange thing is that as the 
House of Lords by its composition has 
been steadily growing less and less ca- 
pable of revising legislation in a non- 
party spirit, it has become more and 
more inclined to make use of the 
formal authority which it possesses un- 
der the Constitution. It is certain, 
therefore, that any scheme of reform 
which might be adopted by the House 
of Lords itself would make no differ- 
ence to the constitutional deadlock; in- 
deed, if it made the House of Lords 
stronger by raising the standard of in- 
tellectual ability without altering the 
party color of its members, the dead- 
lock would be more serious than ever 
whenever the standing Conservative 
majority in the House of Lords had to 
deal with the measures of a Liberal 
House of Commons. There would be 
equal partisanship with more weight. 
The reform of the House of Lords, if a 
reformed House of Lords is required, 
cannot be undertaken with success un- 
til after the functions of the House of 
Lords have been defined and limited. 
We are not by any means satisfied that 
the introduction of a representative ele- 
ment into the House of Lords is desir- 
able. A small nominated Chamber. 
such as Lord Hugh Cecil, perhaps, has 
in mind, drawn pretty equally from the 
two parties would probably be more 
suited to the subordinate part which 
the House of Lords has always played 
in our political history than a Second 
Chamber such as Sir Edward Grey 
proposes, directly elected by large con- 
stituencies. If a representative ele- 
ment is to be introduced, there is much 
to be said for Lord Courtney’s sugges- 
tion of a House of Lords elected wholly 
or in part on a proportional basis by 
the House of Commons. 

The first Resolution which the Goy- 
ernment is submitting to the House of 
Commons declares:— 

That it is expedient that the House 
of Lords be disabled by law from re- 
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jecting or amending a Money Bill, but 
that any such limitation by law shall 
not be taken to diminish or qualify the 
existing rights and privileges of the 
House of Commons. 

For the purpose of this resolution, a 
Bill shall be considered a Money Bill if, 
in the opinion of the Speaker, it con- 
tains only provisions dealing with all 
or any of the following subjects, 
namely: The imposition, repeal, re- 
mission, alteration, or regulation of 
taxation; charges on the Consolidated 
Fund or the provision of money by 
Parliament; Supply; the appropriation, 
control, or regulation of public money; 
the raising or guarantee of any loan, 
or the repayment thereof; or matters 
incidental to those subjects or any of 
them. 


This Resolution is merely a consecra- 
tion of the custom and practice of the 
Constitution, and it« purpose was aptly 
illustrated by qu from Pitt, 
Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Balfour, all of 
which went to show that the House of 
uncontrolled our 


tations 


Commons “settles 
financial system,” and that the House 
of Lords is powerless in the matter 
Unhappily, as the Prime Minister ob- 
served, “the action taken by the House 
of Lords in the autumn of last year 
proves that we can no longer rely on 
unwritten convention, however well es- 
tablished, or on the declarations of the 
weightiest and most illustrious Parlia 
mentary authorities. Statutory pro- 
tection has 
House is to continue to enjoy and ex 
ercise the privileges which it 
claimed undisputed for more than two 
We are glad to see that 
the question of tacking, should it 
arise, is to be decided the 
Speaker, an authority far more likely 
to render an appropriate decision on 
points of constitutional procedure than 
any judge or collection of judges. 
The second and third Resolutions are 
to be taken together, because it is the 
object of the Government to reassure 
those people who are unwilling to trust 


become necessary if this 
has 


centuries.” 


upon by 
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the House of Commons to represent the 
will of the people on the ground that 
its mandate is apt to be exhausted be- 
fore the Septennial Act brings about a 
dissolution. The second and third 
Resolutions run as follows:— 


(2) That it is expedient that the 
powers of the House of Lords, as re- 
spects Bills other than Money Bills, 
be restricted by law, so that any such 
Bill which has passed the House of 
Commons in three successive Sessions, 
and, having been sent up to the House 
of Lords at least one month before the 
end of the Session, has been rejected 
by that House in each of those Ses- 
sions, shall become law without the 
consent of the House of Lords, on the 
Royal Assent being declared, provided 
that at least two years shall have 
elapsed between the date of the first 
introduction of the Bill in the House 
of Commons and the date on which it 
passes the House of Commons for the 
third time. 

For the purpose of this Resolution 
a Bill shall be treated as rejected by 
the House of Lords if it has not been 
passed by the House of Lords either 
without amendment or with such 
amendments only as may be agreed 
upon by both Houses. 

(8) That it is expedient to limit the 
duration of Parliament to five years. 


These Resolutions led Mr. Asquith on 
to the highly interesting ground of the 
Royal Prerogative and of what he de- 
scribed as our existing constitutional 
resources. There are two ways, as he 
pointed out, of removing a deadlock be- 
tween the two Houses. The first is 
for the Crown in the exercise of its pre- 
rogative to dissolve the House of Com- 
mons; the second is for the Crown to 
dissolve the majority in the Lords by 
creating new peers who will vote with 
the majority in the House of Commons. 
If, as Mr. Asquith points out—and Mr. 
F. E. Smith predicts three elections be- 
fore this present quarrel between 
Lords and Commons is_ settled—the 


prerogative of dissolution were the 


Mr. Asquith On the House of Lords. 


only way of escape, general elections 
would have to be repeated at rapid in- 
tervals until a Conservative majority 
was attained. But as the House of 
Lords never has been able to force a 
dissolution, and only succeeded last au- 
tumn because the Liberal party man- 
agers thought the moment a favorable 
one, it follows that a General Election 
is not the remedy for the constitutional 
deadlock which now follows whenever, 
as a result of a General Election, the 
Liberal party is returned to power. 
The real remedy, and nothing more 
clearly shows the subordinate position 
of the House of Lords, is the exercise 
by the Crown, on the advice of the 
Prime Minister, of its power to create 
new Peers. As the balance of parties 
in the House of Commons can be al- 
tered by dissolving the House of Com- 
mons, in the House of Lords it can be 
altered by creating new Peers; and in 
this way, as Sir Erskine May puts it, 
“the opinions of the House of Lords 
can be brought into harmony with 
those of the people.” In the same 
way Professor Dicey states that when 
the Peers refuse to bow to the House 
of Commons the Crown is expected to 
nullify the resistance of the House of 
Lords by the creation of new Peers. 
As his third authority Mr. Asquith 
cited “one of the most brilliant, far- 
seeing, and illuminating writers on 
British politics known in our time”’— 
the late Mr. Bagehot, who dwelt upon 
this reserve power or “exceptional pro- 
vision” of the Constitution. 

Among other possible methods 
touched upon of overcoming a deadlock 
were joint-session and referendum. If 
the numbers of the House of Lords 
could be reduced to‘one or two hun- 
dred, a joint-session would provide a 
natural and very sensible way of es- 
cape from an ordinary deadlock. But 
when you have 550 Peers belonging to 
one party and only 50 belonging to the 
other the remedy of a joint-session is 
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no remedy at all. The Referendum, 
again, is a proposal whieh under nor- 
mal circumstances will not appeal to 
careful students and conservative ad- 
mirers of the House of Commons. The 
genius and virtue of representative in- 
stitutions consist largely in the sense 
of responsibility of the representatives. 
A member’s feeling of trust and respon- 
sibility to his constituents and to the 
nation for his vote would obviously be 
impaired by the practice of referring 
important measures to the electors. 
But this is no objection to its use in a 
peculiar crisis like the present, when a 
constitutional question has been re- 
ferred, so far as any question can be, 
to the electors by the process of a Gen- 
eral Election. Another General Elec- 
tion, costing another two millions, 
would, as we have pointed out over and 
over again, be a mere replica of the 
last. Tariff Reform, the German inva- 
sion, and all the well-known posters, 
would re-appear upon the walls, and the 
same handbooks for speakers would be 
in evidence again. We are, therefore, 
glad to note that Mr. Asquith does not 
reject this solution, but says “quite dis- 
tinctly that I reserve the question of 
the appropriateness and practicability 
of what is called the Referendum as 
possibly the least objectionable means 
of untying the knot in some extreme 


The Economist. 
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ind constitutional entanglement.” We 
have thought it well to set forth quite 
clearly the Government policy as ex- 
pounded by Mr. Asquith. He men- 
tioned that the proposal to convert the 
present absolute veto of the House 
of Lords into a suspensory veto 
was first put forward by Mr. John 
Bright, on August 4, 1884, at 
Birmingham. Although the proposal 
made by Mr. Bright was 
drastic than that put forward by Mr 
Asquith, The Times wrote that Mr. 
Bright’s name and authority “would 
bespeak for this scheme attentive con 
sideration. The suggestions 
were not very subversive, and on the 
whole were entitled to respectful consid 
eration.” The Times, however, regretted 
that at the same meeting Mr. Chamber- 
lain “should have used language which 
anywhere out of Birmingham would 
certainly have been regarded as some- 
what vituperative,” more especially as 
“the case against the House of Lords 
under the present Government is sufli- 
ciently strong in itself to render it 
quite unnecessary to indulge in un 
measured invective and extravagant 
abuse.” The Spectator complained that 
Mr. Bright’s proposals were much too 
conservative. The Economist is still 
satisfied with more moderate measures 


more 





FOUR POEMS. 


By H. E. Tae Catnesk MINISTER, LorRpD Li Cain-Fona. 


The Chinese originals of these poems 
are in eight lines of five syllables each. 
They are rendered into English verse 
by Mr. L. Cranmer-Byng, who has 
taken care te keep them as literal as 
possible. 

SPRING. 
With a gush of larks returns the Spring 
And the swallow’s tireless chattering. 
The plough glides o’er the water-lands 
And paper kites from tiny hands 


In country lanes are seen; 

While willows newly green 

Loom through the haze, and 
with dew 

The peach-bloom takes a tender hue 

Like maiden’s blush that half defies 

The challenge of her lover's eyes. 


bright 


Alas! in lonely room apart 
A young wife frets her lonely heart, 
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And grieves for him she lightly sped 
To follow where ambition led. 


SUMMER. 
Pomegranate blossoms fresh and bright 
Now dazzle our delighted eyes, 
And care’s mosquito clouds take flight 
Before the south wind’s lullabies. 
Now, while the spell of noontide lin- 
gers, 

The round fan sways through listless 
fingers, 

And our enforcéd idleness 

Finds solace in a game of chess; 

Till the vague breath of evening roves 

Through windows shaded by green 
bamboo groves, 

And o'er the pond where shadows shift 
and wane, 

The lotus yields her fragrance to the 
rain. 


Oh, harsh is June to those whom war 
beguiles! 

Oh, fair is June to those who court her 
smiles! 


AUTUMN. 
Irom every tree rustles the dry dun 
shower. 
How fair the parks in golden sun- 
set’s glow! 
The Natiov 
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Over you brow loom mountains 
capped with snow, 
While moonlight silhouettes the storied 
tower. 
Dew makes the song of 
faint; 
The rare still air prolongs the crane’s 
complaint. 


the cicada 


Though winter's furred brocades seem 
far away, 

The wanderer's thoughts fly homeward 
bound to-day. 


WINTER. 

Our honored guest, with sable cloak, 
Sits radiant in the fireside’s glow; 
Without, black harbingers of snow. 

The ravens croak. 


Horses and winds across the hill 
Mingle as if in mirth their neigh, 
Yon chimneys cast in coils of gray, 

The smoke they spill. 


Now flashing through the forest deeps, 
Red beacons light the quarry’s lair. 
Fling up the blind! O, pale and rare 

The moonland sleeps! 


fastward the Pa Bridge faintly gleams, 
Like silver arches spanned in dreams. 
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“Men the Man,” by Mr. Robert 
Rives La Monte, Socialist. and Mr. H. 
L. Mencken, Individualist, is a debate 
by correspondence and in it the writ- 
ers hope that readers will be able to 
see how variously accepted facts and 
theories appear to two eager inquirers. 
Each contrives to make some of the 
other's favorite beliefs seem fallacies, 
and both write but if 
either make a convert, so convinced as 


Vs. 


vivaciously, 


to remain converted while he reads the 
next letter from the other writer it is 


more than seems probable. The book 


is good, because it presents both sides, 
and gives a certain gymnastic lightness 
to any reader who has hitherto known 
but one, but more can hardly be said. 
Page headings showing which author's 
work below them would be a 
great convenience for reviewing the 
argument and for referring to any pas- 
sage, both time devouring tasks as the 
printed. Henry Holt & 


is set 


book is 


Co. 


how 


In his modest volume on “The Next 
Life,” addressed primarily neither to 
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philosophers nor theologians, but to 
the ordinary reader, perplexed by the 
old but ever-new question “If a man 
die, shall he live again?’ the Rev. J. 
Reid Howatt presents the considera- 
tions, drawn from nature, experience, 
human history and expectation, and 
the Bible which encourage and require 
an affirmative answer. The book is 
from dogmatism and from ped- 
antry; it is as reassuring as it is rever- 
ent; and its simple message strength- 
ens faith and quickens The 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


free 


hope 


Criminals have all the luxuries and 
latest inventions nowadays. The horse 
is antiquated in the eyes of the high- 
wayman who ruffles it in a motor car, 
and is emulated by the old-fashioned 
burglar, while thieves of truly pro- 
gressive soul use the flying machine or 
steal a submarine, and Mr. E. 
Lawrence Dudley tells of an island 
near Nantucket the haunt of 
thieves bent upon robbery of every spe- 
cies, pursuing their prey on land and 
sea. They “work” in country villas 
and in yachts, and manipulate men 
through the newspapers. “The Isle 
of Whispers” is the name of this agree- 
able place and the villains inhabiting it 
are most disgustingly logical wretches, 
skilfully made so actual by the author's 
that the tale might well 
sweep the bay clean of craft smaller 
than steamers and cause the 
coast villages to send up a bitter cry 
for police protection. The anti-climax 
ending the book reassures the reader 
and reconciles him to life between the 
guardian but leaves him the 
memory of shivers as good as any story 
hook of his life can have brought him. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Mr. William 


how 


once 


cleverness, 


ocean 


capes, 


Grey Maxwell's “The 


Message of Song” is designed, he says 
in the preface, not only to illumine the 
passing hour, but to help the reader to 
listen “more effectively to the music of 
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the boundless spirit Deep forever beat- 
ing upon the shores of life 

{and to hear from it] that Divine life 
is everywhere, that it is limited in man- 
ifestation by the obstructions of clay 
There is no table of contents 
und the somewhat incoherent preface 
leaves the reader uncertain as to what 
message he is expected to receive from 
a collection containing certain of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets and songs, ap- 
parently selected at random; Vaughan’'s 
“They are ali gone into the world of 
light”; Gray’s “Elegy,” many pages of 
Wordsworth; selections from Moore, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Hogg, Hood, 
Tennyson, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Holmes, and a few other 
Americans and some forty pages of 
German verse by standard authors. 
“My Prayer” by the author's late 
brother, Mr. James Davidson Maxwell, 
is introduced by a brief notice of his 
life and death, a curious and interest- 
ing story, especially when regarded in 
conjunction with the poem, a brave and 
unselfish petition. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 


alone.” 


No one who has followed with atten- 
constitu- 
progress in 


tion the movements toward 
tional government in 
China, in India and in Korea can read 
without interest, or indeed without 
emotion, the volume entitled “China 
and the Far East,” edited by G. H. 
Blakeslee and published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. It constitutes a kind of 
symposium of contemporary history in 
the Far Bast, to which only experts 
contribute. It contains twenty or 
more lectures delivered before Clark 
University by speakers definitely as- 
signed to various subjects because of 
their special knowledge. Among them 
are diplomatists, missionaries, educat- 
ors and military officers. The larger 
part of the book is occupied with 
China:—Dr. A. C. Coolidge considering 
China in World Politics; the Hon. Ches- 
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ter Holcombe, formerly United States 
Minister, discussing China and the 
Western World; Dr. F. W. Williams 
treating of The United States and 
China; Professor Harlan P. Beach re- 
viewing Christian Missions; Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Moore presenting the results 
of Religious dducation, ete. The 
chapter on Japan and China is by Dr. 
Kan-Ichi Asakawa and that on Japan 
and the United States by Dr. Jokichi 
Takamino; Major Eben Swift, of the 
United States army, describes both the 
Chinese and the Japanese armies; Hon. 
Horaee N. Allen, former United States 
Minister, treats of The Awakening of 
Korea; Professor George T. Ladd of 
Yale writes of the Japanese in Korea; 
and Rev. Ernest F. Hall writes of Reli- 
gion in Korea. The prevailing unrest 
in India and the progress toward self- 
government in the Philippines are dis- 
cussed by the editor in his very well- 
considered Introduction, in which the 
drift toward constitutional govern- 
ment in Asia is brought into compari- 
son with the same movement,—now 
practically complete,—in Europe.  A\l- 
together, this is a book of first-rate im- 
portance upon a subject of urgent and 
growing interest. 


This is a year fertile in volumes of 
good criticism, and Mr. Edward Morti- 
mer Chapman's “English Literature in 


encounters 
fresh 
such 


with Religion” 
volumes 


Account 
many rivals in new 
from the press and exhibiting 
strength and insight as have for some 
little time past rarely manifested them- 
selves in American criticism. But its 
seope, variety and importance, and its 
treatment of its subject give it first 
place among American works, and set 
it beside the best which the season has 
produced in England. Its opening es- 
say sets forth the author's thesis as 
to the great magnitude of debt owed by 
English literature to religion: its later 
chapters are the proof. They begin 
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with Cowper and come down to George 
Gissing and Mr. Eden Philpotts, group- 
ing two, four or more authors, and ecrit- 
icising schools and movements, instead 
of pursuing the plan of Mr. Arthur Sy- 
mons and presenting each writer 
singly; but this arrangement by 
means implies that adequate space is 
not allotted to each author. The gen- 
erous size of the volume gives opportu- 
nity for biography, discussion of char- 
acter, even for illuminating fragments 
of gossip. For instance, the pages de- 
voted to Mill in the brilliant chapter 
on “The New Radicalism” are amony 
the liveliest ever written in regard to 
him, yet their critical spirit is discern- 
ing and dignified, “Elijah and Elisha,” 
the chapter on Carlyle and Ruskin, is 
similarly elaborate, and the author's ac- 
quaintance with the least work of his 
authors is shown in references and 
allusions in surprising multitude. The 
chapter on “The Doubters and the 
Mystics,” is judicially impartial yet not 
too severely grave and its anecdotes 
are extraordinarily good. In short, 
Mr. Chapman has written a book to 
make an epoch in the lives of those 
who love criticism of English litera- 
ture, especially if they be well ac 
quainted with the King James version 
of the Bible, and it must at least tem- 
porarily, raise the standard of maga- 
zine and newspaper criticism, by show- 
ing reviewers how complex their work 
may be without being less effective. 
The author speaks of the great pains 
taken in the verification of quotation. 
reference and allusion, and this is re 
markable indeed at present when a nov- 
elist may say that Sir Charles Grandi- 
son was the hero of “Evelina” without 
disturbing the tranquility of his proof 
reader, and another may write a small 
procession of anapzests as illustrations 
of dactylic speech. But, as has al- 
ready been said, “English Literature in 
Account with Religion” is a remarka- 
ble book. Houghton Mifflin Company 
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